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| KNOWN,.... 


by the Company We Keep |. 





To the Western Livestock Operator no better proof at 
of the value of the Denver Livestock Market is : 
needed than a representative listing of the customers * 


served at DENVER — Customers who come back le 


< 
<= 


year after year to do their livestock marketing. Only 





PROVED customer service can build such a list. And 
only PROVED PERFORMANCE can continue to ; 


maintain it year after year. ; 

















Join the long list of satisfied customers at ' 


The DENVER UNION STOCK YARDS || 
Leaders in Livestock Marketing .. Since 1880 






























AUSTRALIAN WOOL LEVY 


wv 


7% percent levy on sales of all wool 
and also on all sheep skins for exportation 
went into effect on August 26th in Aus- 
tralia. Of the levy, 74 percent is to be 
used to create a fund for the reserve price 
scheme proposed as a post-J. O. marketing 
plan, providing the program is finally ap- 
proved. The other % percent is the charge 
made against growers for the administra- 
tion of the present Joint Organization dis- 
posal plan. 

During the coming months conferences 
are to be held with representatives of 
other wool growing Dominions and the 
United Kingdom in an attempt to set up 
a broad international plan that will auto- 
matically provide support for wool prices 
when such is necessary. If no plan is agreed 
upon by September, 1951, the 7% percent 
levy assessed against the Australian growers 
will be repaid to them. 


COLORADO WOOL TAX CASE 


The Denver Board of, Equalization on 
June 27th turned down a petition filed 
by the Colorado wool handlers to have the 
tax on stored wool declared void. When 
county assessors held that stored wool was 
merchandise inventory and subject to ex- 
cise tax, the wool handlers of Colorado 
organized to fight the matter. Now that 
the Board of Equalization has decided 
against them, it becomes a court affair. 
Such tax, it is feared, will put an end to 
wool storage in Colorado. 


WYOMING BULLETINS 


The University of Wyoming has released 
recently three bulletins of interest to sheep- 
men: No. 295, “Core-Sampling of Wyo- 
ming Wools,” by Alexander Johnston; No. 
296, “Relation of Wool Type of Ewes and 
Breed of Rams to Lamb and Wool Produc- 
tion,” by Robert H. Burns and Alexander 
Johnston and No. 298 “The Wyoming 
Sheep Coat,” by Robert H. Burns and 
Alexander Johnston. Copies may be ob- 
tained by filing requests with Mailing 
Room, Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Laramie, Wyoming. 
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MONTANA RAM] 
SALE 


Eastern Montana Fairgrounds 


SEPTEMBER 29 MILES CITY 


Buy the Best Range Conditioned 
Range, Registered & Stud Rams! 


Numbers and Breeds offered: 
* 100 RAMBOUILLETS 
* 107 COLUMBIAS 
* 115 TARGHEES 
* 75 LINCOLN X RAMBOUILLETS 
* 85 COLUMBIA X RAMBOUILLETS 
* 6 SUFFOLKS 


488 TOTAL 


AUCTIONEER 
Ken Conzelman, Bozeman, Montana 
& 
Lunch at the Grounds 11:30 A.M. 
Sale Time 12:30 P.M. 


« 
CATALOGS AVAILABLE 
« 


Sponsored by 


The Montana Wool Growers Association 


HELENA, MONTANA 





SHEEP JUDGES AT GRAND NATIONA 


Breec 
Wyo! 
The men who will pick the winniy land 
sheep at the Grand National Livestock Ry I den 
position, Cow Palace, San Francisco, Qy ot 
tober 27th to November 5th are: Dake 
Alex McKenzie, in charge of sheep af Univ 
Oklahoma A. & M., Stillwater, Oklahom A. F 
who will judge Hampshire, Southdown, year: 
Suffolk, Columbia, Corriedale and Ram ® of t 
bouillet breeding sheep, and individuak# Uni 
and pens of fat lambs. 
George Bath, Santa Rosa, California, of 
the Livestock Department, Bank of Amer. 
ica, N.T. & S.A., who will judge Shropshire j E 
and Romeldale breeding sheep and com. tion 
mercial sheep. Blanc 
R. E. Lee, of Swift and Company, South clos 
San Francisco, and Lyman Miller of James} gp 
Allan & Sons, San Francisco, who will® diy: 
judge carloads of fat lambs. hal 
Premiums offered in the sheep division } Ger 
' ee , .y f. ah ge y% total $7,651. not 
but not perhaps, good forage SHEEP COATS | 
" P ; : , Experiments at the Wyoming University | 
Feed Trace Minerals the Easy, eh _ es ote oe on the value -of using a ties ond BB 
Effective Way in Morton's Trace ee western range conditions show, according e 
Mineralized Salt make the hydrochloric acid needed to di- to R. H. pe wool department head, ‘a 
gest protein. The sodium of salt is needed when the coats are on for a full year, the - 
you can’t always tell good grass by the —— — ay ona cena pend — give a larger amount = res wool 
way it looks. Even the greenest, most and iodine, are needed for the proper func- per fleece and a longer staple than = 
nutritious looking, may be lacking in the tioning of the enzyme, vitamin, and hor- coated sheep. However, it isn’t practicable 
essential trace minerals. And there’s 20 mone systems, the basic life activities, that to keep the coats on the sheep for a full 
way of knowing without costly, scientific convert feed nutrients into blood, bone, year because of the excessive wear and 
mee. muscle, tissue, and milk. lees of conte. fo 
Wind, sheet, and gully erosion . . . over The simple, easy, economical way to feed th 
cropping . . . and improper use of land trace minerals and salt is Morton’s Free ir 
have taken much of the trace minerals from Choice Trace Mineralized Salt. It costs only WOOL HANDLERS MEET cL 
our soils, Consequently, they are not in 4 few cents more per animal per year. It 
our crops. And livestock aren’t getting pays off in terms of faster growth, lower The Western Wool Handlers Association , 
them for maximum health and thrift. feeding costs, more and healthier young, ; ‘ wi yr : 5 
Livestock need trace minerals in com- bigger profits. Ask for Morton’s Trace met in Salt Lake City om August 22nd to Se 
bination with salt for efficient digestion Mineralized Salt by name . . . feed it confer on problems facing the industry as li 
and assimilation, for good growth and free choice to all your livestock, 


v IRON AND COPPER unite to make the red 
blood corpuscles that carry oxygen needed by the 
body cells to absorb and utilize feed nutrients. 


df COBALT sets up a vigorous condition in the di- 
gestive tract for better assimilation of feed nutrients. 


Make This Simple Test 


dv MANGANESE is important to sound bone 
growth, to normal reproduction and to good 
milk flow in mother animals. 


v IODINE is needed for thyroxine in the thyroid 
gland which controls all bodily activity. 


a result of the Korean difficulty. They 
formed a plan to present to the Government 
should a take-over of the domestic clip 
become necessary but details were not re- 
leased. 


OKLAHOMA MAN SUCCEEDS 











Next to your regular salt supply, put a few pounds of 
Morton’s Trace Mineralized Salt. You'll be surprised 
how your animals will go for the trace mineralized 
salt, showing their need for the small amounts of 
iron, copper, cobalt, manganese, and iodine it 
contains. Send for free booklet and folders. 
MORTON SALT CO., Box 781, Chicago 90, Ill. 


MORTON’S 
Free Chorce 
s<,\ TRACE MINERALIZED SALT 


For Healthier, Thriftier Livestock 


DEAN HILL 


Hilton M. Briggs, associate dean of ag- 
riculture at Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
has been named dean of the University of 
Wyoming College of Agriculture and diree- 
tor of its agricultural experiment station. 
Dr. Briggs is well known in livestock cir- 
cles, having been active in that field at 
Oklahoma since 1936. Author of nearly 40 
publications and articles dealing with live- 
stock, he also wrote the text, “Modern 
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Breeds of Livestock,” which is used at the 
Wyoming University and in many other 
jand-grant colleges. He graduated from the 
Iowa State College with highest distinction 
in 1933, and has studied at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College and Cornell 
University. Dr. Briggs succeeds Dean John 
A. Hill, who retired on July Ist after 27 
years as dean of the college and director 
of the experiment station to become the 
University’s first vice president. 


PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL SETS 
ENTRY DEADLINE 


Entries for this year’s Pacific Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition in North Port- 
land, Oregon, October 6th to 14th, will 
close in mid-September—for the horse show 
on September 15th and for the livestock 
division on September 20th, and for the 
halter horse classes on September 25th, 
General Manager Walter A. Holt an- 
nounces. 


TRUCKERS’ SAFETY CONTEST 


Designed to help reduce hazards to live- 
stock in movement from farms to the Chi- 
cago market, a livestock truckers’ safety 
contest was initiated on August Ist to run 
through February 28, 1951. A large prem- 
ium list is now being worked up by a spe- 
cial committee for the event. 


COLUMBIA BREEDERS PLAN SHOW 
AND SALE 


October 13th and 14th will be big days 
for Columbia sheep breeders. At that time 
they will present registered rams and ewes 
in the best Columbia style at Minot, North 
Dakota. All sheep must be in the barns 
by October 12th for examination by the 
sifting committee. Ulric M. Gwynn, Jr., 
sale manager, Minot, North Dakota, be- 
lieves the attendance at this year’s show 
and sale will top all previous years. 


THE COVER 

Featured on the 
cover this month 
are the top quali- 
ty rams_pur- 
chased by LeRoy 
Thorsen of Bear 
River City, Box 
Elder County, 
Utah, at the 35th 
National Ram 
Sale. They were 
among the 1393 rams of the best breeding 
in this country and Canada that changed 
ownership in the two-day auction, August 
21-22, 1950. 
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FOURTH Bc Es 
ANNUAL nn ee 


UTAH STATE RAM SAL 


October 5, 1950 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


COLONEL E. O. WALTER, Auctioneer 


450 TOP QUALITY RAMS 


Address Inquiries to: 





UTAH STATE RAM SALE 
Snell Olsen. Secretary 
SPANISH FORK, UTAH 








YES you are invited 
to attend the 
7th NATIONAL COLUMBIA 


SHOW and SALE 


October 13-14 : 
Minot, North Dakota 


COLUMBIAS MAKE REMARKABLE 
PRODUCTION RECORD 


WOOL — LAMBS — MONEY 
All Entries Registered 
Entries Limited Ewes 200-250 Rams 25-40 
See pad Buy 


The Nation’s Best 
“The All-American Breed” 
» 
For Catalogs and Information 
Write 
ULRIC M. GWYNN, JR., See’y-Mgr. 
Association of Commerce 
Minot, North Dakota 











The Next Big Event: National Convention 
Casper, Wyoming, December 5-8 
Hope You'll Be There 

















NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
Cc. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 


Vice Presidents 
John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
A. R. Bohoskey, Yakima, Washington 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
Robert W. Lockett, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Joseph Russ, Jr., Ferndale, California 
Angus McIntosh, Las Animas, Colorado 
David Little, Emmett, Idaho 
Howard Doggett, Townsend, Montana 
E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 
Joseph G. Trotter, Edgemont, South Dakota 
J. C. Mayfield, Juno, Texas 
Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah 
Milton Mercer, Prosser, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Kenneth P. Pickrell, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Joseph Russ, Jr., President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
4665 Lafayette, Denver ~° 
Angus McIntosh, President 
Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

David Little, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 
515 Power Block Bldg., Helena, 
Wallace Ulmer, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

E. R. Marvel, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 

W. H. Steiwer, President 
Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 

J. C. Mayfield, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 

361 Union Pacffic Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President ° 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 
110 East Chestnut Avenue, Yakima 
H. Stanley Coffin, President 

A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City 

Joseph G. Trotter, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 

Harold Josendal, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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ITHIN the past year, it has been def- 

initely proved that the so-called “top- 
drawer” secrets have been “secrets” only 
to the American people, whose job it is to 
produce and provide money, material, and 
manpower for the world. 

Again we find the planners keeping 
“strictly confidential” plans, if they have 
any, on what the immediate and future 
needs are for wool. At the same time, de- 
fense needs in the form of military appro- 
priations, manpower through draft calls, 
and other important information hits the 
headlines of the press and radio. This 
“confidential” attitude is worn completely 
threadbare. 

Let us look at this subject of wool in 
regard to military requirements. On May 
7, 1947, the 
Committee to the War Munitions Board 
recommended stockpiling of military fab- 
rics. At that time there was plenty of 
wool in the hands of the Government and 
the mills needed the work badly. Nothing 
was done. On July 21, 1948, the Wool 
Industry Advisory Committee of the Quar- 
termaster Corps recommended stockpiling 
of wool fabrics to the War Munitions 
Board. Nothing was done. On January 
13, 1949, the Wool Subcommittee of the 
Munitions Board Textile Industry Advisory 
Committee again recommended the same 
thing. Nothing was done. On April 13, 
1950, recommendations were made. Sena- 
tor Hunt, a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, pointed out the need 
of building supplies of military fabrics prior 
to the Korean outbreak. Senator O’Ma- 
honey also took the problem to the Secre- 
tary of the Army. As a result of the efforts 
of our Senators, the Interdepartmental 
Stockpile Committee to the War Munitions 
Board again made recommendations for a 
military fabric reserve. Again, because of 
the “top-secret” attitude, it is not known 
what the plans are, but it is not too difficult 
to see, viewing widely announced mobiliza- 
tion plans, that wool requirements are 
going to be large. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that 
military requirements for the first year of 
mobilization will be in excess of 400,000,- 
000 pounds of clean wool (over 800 million 
pounds in the grease). 

It is estimated that of the present inven- 
tory of 130,000,000 pounds of clean wool 
(which includes the domestic clip of about 
107,000,000 clean pounds), 10 percent of 
the first quarter’s requirements will be 
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Interdepartmental Textile- 


Wool Dilemma 


available, and perhaps more, depending 
upon allocations. 

The United States’ stocks of apparel wools 
suitable for military fabrics are the lowest 
in ten years, but believed to be sufficient 
to keep mills at full capacity until Novem- 
ber 1, 1950, but by that time sufficient 
wool, at a price, could be available from 
Australia (auctions began August 28th), 
South Africa, and limited quantities from 
New Zealand. South American wools would 
be available about December lst. To meet 
the first quarter requirements, and they 
would constitute about 50 percent of the 
yearly requirements, would necessitate the 
importation of approximately 130,000,000 
pounds of clean wool. 

Because of difficulties of manufacture, 
it is assumed that the use of synthetics in 
military fabrics will not be attempted in 
the first quarter requirements. It is felt, 
however, that up to 25 percent synthetics 
may be recommended for second, third, 
and fourth quarter requirements, There 
is tremendous pressure on the part of syn- 
thetic manufacturers to get rayon used in 
military fabrics, and unless the situation is 
handled properly by Government officials, 
this is a distinct possibility and one which 
the sheep industry would be powerless to 
resist because of the need for military 
fabrics. 

Unless all wool interests are alerted to 
the needs, and Great Britain, with her 
Dominions, is made to realize for the good 
of the wool industry over the long pull, 
that the United States should get the 
needed wool to avoid use of substitutes, 
it is apparent that substitutes will be used 
in military fabrics after the first quarter. 

There is no doubt that an international 
agreement would be necessary to assure 
adequate supplies to the United States for 
Government use: first, to preclude the ene- 
my from acquiring the strategic wool sup- 
plies; second, to avoid a price spiral which 
would probably cause many complications 
and controls, and also price wool so high 
in relation to synthetics as to encourage 
even more substitution. 

There are many questions which we 
should ask ourselves in arriving at the an- 
swers to the “Wool Dilemma”: 

1. Will the State Department be able 
to negotiate with the United Kingdom to 
preclude “the iron curtain” countries from 
getting the much needed wool and save 
United States dollars? The answer to the 
question, of course, is not known, but from 


past experience of State Department ac- 
tions, the answer in all probabilities is no. 

2. Does the United Kingdom feel that 
a world conflict is imminent and that we 
must preclude “the iron curtain” countries 
from getting wool? They may think it is 
imminent, but as long as the United States 
will furnish money under the Marshall 
Plan, material, and manpower to all parts 
of the world, and has any dollars left, they 
want them. Great Britain and her Domi- 
nions want all the dollars they can 
get. They, like we, are tired of Govern- 
ment control and regulation. They think 
they have a very superior wool marketing 
system through their auctions. Under 
present conditions, they see an opportunity 
to dispose of their wool at extremely good 
prices through a world free and open mar- 
ket. Further evidence of the United King- 
dom’s desire for dollars is evidenced by 
plans to ship frozen lamb carcasses into 
this country, and their constant demand 
for reduction in our tariffs. 

3. Does the United Kingdom feel the 
threat of synthetics sufficiently to try and 
see that the United States continues to use 
100 percent wool in military uniforms? 
They are spending considerable funds 
through the Wool Bureau to promote wool, 
but only time will tell how far -they are 
willing to go. 

There is no doubt that the domestic 
sheep industry is in a very strong position 
because of the demand for its products 
and will produce to the limit of its ability. 

There is, however, little doubt that Rus- 
sia feels the capitalistic system must go and 
that the way to accomplish this is to break 
the United States economically. It is true 
that with Marshall Plan funds, and with 
material and manpower being furnished to 
many parts of the world, the strain will be 
great. 

Our friends in the United Nations, al- 
though not particularly anxious for us to 
suffer, are more anxious to build them- 
selves up regardless of the burden we 
carry. 

The last question is a very broad and 
all-important one: 

4. Can we continue Marshall Plan aid, 
furnish manpower, material, and money to 
all parts of the world, and compete on a 
world competitive market for strategic 
materials with which to win the war? I 
don’t believe we should even consider it. 

—J. M. (Casey) Jones 





Executive Committee’s Considerations 


“BXYXCEPTIONALLY worthwhile meet- 

ings’—was the general comment on 
* sessions of the Executive Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Association held 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, the afternoon of 
August 23rd and all of the 24th. And there 
was almost a 100 percent attendance. Presi- 
dent Vaughn was in the chair; all of the 
vice presidents except Ray W. Willoughby 
of Texas, whose doctors have him on the 
quiet list for a time but who will be active 
again very shortly, were present, and every 
State association affiliated with the Na- 
tional was represented. 

After a thorough review of the Associa- 
tion’s financial report, as of July 31, 1950, 
the committee listened to reviews of Wash- 
ington activities by representatives of the 
Association. First on the agenda was Vice 
President John H. Breckenridge (Idaho), 
who gave an excellent report of the devel- 
opment of the 1950 wool program. “While 
some people agreed and some people dis- 
agreed with the position the Association’s 
representatives took at the time the pro- 
gram was being formed, it is my firm con- 
viction that it was the best thing we could 
do in view of the fact that we wanted so 
desperately to get the Government out of 
the wool business and yet give the wool 
industry a prop.” 

J. B. Wilson told the committee of his 
appearance before the Committee for Re- 
ciprocity Information and the presentation 
of the Association’s brief opposing further 
reductions in tariffs affecting the sheep in- 
dustry contemplated at Torquay, England, 
this September. While there was consider- 
able sentiment for canceling the Torquay 
conference on acconut of the Korean trou- 
ble, he was fearful that it would be held 
and that further reductions in tariffs on 
wool, on live sheep and lamb carcasses 
were imminent. 

A very able presentation was made by 
Vernon Metcalf of Nevada of work done 
in Washington by the stockmen’s group in 
connection with the forest grazing matters, 
particularly the Forest Service Omnibus 
Bill and Section 12 thereof. 

At a later time in the committee meet- 
ing, Mr. Metcalf outlined briefly the at- 
tempts of the Joint Livestock Committee 


of the American National and the National | 


Wool Growers Associations to set up basic 
principles on which legislation should be 
sought, should a consolidation of the two 
governmental divisions currently administer- 
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Members of the Executive Committee, N.W.G.A., and of the Council of Directors, A.W.C., 
taking time out from their serious consideration of industry affairs, at a dinner the evening 
of August 23rd in the Jade Room of the Hotel Utah. Seated at the front table are John 
Breckenridge (extreme left), Idaho; Wallace Ulmer, Montana; Ernest Williams, Texas; 
John Reed and J. B. Wilson, Wyoming; and Angus McIntosh, Colorado. At the table in the 
background G. N. Winder, Colorado, and A. R. Bohoskey, Washington, can be seen. Host 


for the occasion was the Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce. After dinner, President Howard 


Vaughn showed colored pictures of his recent trip abroad, including sheep at the Royal 


Show, Oxford, England. 


ing grazing lands be accomplished as now 
seems probable. 

Past President G. N. Winder, as chair- 
man of the Lamb Industry Committee, 
opened up the discussion of lamb market- 
ing problems with a brief report of the 
work of a special committee following the 
convention in Denver last December. That 
committee visited eastern retail outlets in 
an effort to move heavy lambs then on 
the market. Desirability of building up 
closer cooperation and understanding be- 
tween producers and the men who sell 
their products to the consumers was em- 
phasized by Mr. Winder. 

As a result of discussion of some cur- 
rent marketing practices such as buying 
and selling of lambs by the same commis- 
sion firm, a committee was appointed by 
President Vaughn to study market condi- 
tions with authority to act “in creating a 
situation on the central markets where 
there will be a clear division between buy- 
ing and selling interests.” Members of the 
committee are John H. Breckenridge, Ida- 
ho; A. R. Bohoskey, Washington; Don 
Clyde, Utah; Angus MclIntosh, Colorado 
and G. N. Winder, Colorado. Mr. Brecken- 
ridge was asked to serve as chairman of 
the committee in the event Mr. Winder, 
who is contemplating a trip. to Australia 
this fall, was not in the country during the 
time the committee was working. 


(Photo by Brett Gray) 


The threat of importations of frozen 
lamb into this country from Australia and 
New Zealand was also considered by the 
committee but action was deferred until 
the annual convention in December. 

Assistant Secretary E. E. Marsh reviewed 
organization activities of the National Wool 
Growers Association. “These,” he said, “in- 
cluded among other things the publication 
of two booklets, “Mr: Wool Grower’ an 
organization booklet and “What About 
Sheep?’, the latter being largely the work 
of President Vaughn, and their distribution, 
in order to acquaint sheepmen in New 
Mexico, Illinois, Minnesota, and Missouri 
with the work of the National Association 
and interest them in supporting it. Copies 
of the organization pamphlet, sample copies 
of the National Wool Grower and letters 
had been sent to 6,212 people in these 
States, he said. Of “What About Sheep?”, 
2,746 copies had gone out. Mr. Marsh also 
stated that requests for copies of the “Bas- 
que Sheepherder’s Interpretation of the 
Twenty-Third Psalm” published in the De- 
cember, 1949 issue of the National Wool 
Grower and reprinted in the Reader’s Digest 
for June totaled 648 up to August 1, 1950. 
The publication and distribution of this 
article, he pointed out, had developed into 
an excellent public relations project for 
the National Wool Growers Association. 

Mr. R. C. Miller of the University of 
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Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, spoke 
briefly on the organization of the Blue 
Grass State Sheep Association, made up 
of 60 odd branch associations, and plans 
of the group to hold a two-day convention, 
November 20th to 21st. He expressed the 
opinion that Kentucky might be pointing 
the way to creating much greater interest 
in the National Association from farm 
States. 

A motion on association policy in regard 
to the opening of gateways tabled by the 
Executive Committee in December was 
brought up for further discussion at its 
August meeting. The Committee finally 
voted unanimously to adopt the motion, 
which is as follows: 


“That the National Association go on 
record as favoring the opening of all gate- 
ways where they tend to restrict the free 
flow of transportation of our products or 





WHY OPEN GATEWAYS? 


Charles E. Blaine, traffic manager 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, answers the above question 
as follows: “The railroads of the na- 
tion . . . have always restricted the 
routing of traffic which they originate, 
even though it results in circuitous 
hauls, so as to retain the long haul to 
their line between any two points or 
territories. The ‘closed gateways or 
routes’ are ‘closed’ only in the sense 
that no joint rates apply through or 
over them. They are ‘open’ for the 
movement of traffic at the combina- 
tion rates. Such action is particularly 
bad for livestock which, by its very 
nature and the requirement that it 
be unloaded for feed, water and rest 
within each 28 or 36-hour period, 
should move via the most expeditious 
and practical route or routes. When 
the rates on livestock are restricted to 
only one route, which is sometimes 
several hundred miles greater length 
than another route formed by com- 
peting carriers, such action not only 
denies the livestock producers com- 
petition in transportation, but it de- 
creases the number of buyers, lowers 
the prices, and narrows the territory 
in which livestock can be fed-in- 
transit and moved on to final destina- 
tion at the balance of the through 
rate from point of origin to final 
destination.” 
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where they impose freight disadvantage to 
shippers.” 

At the suggestion of the Committee, 
President Vaughn asked Secretary W. P. 
Wing of the California Association, Secre- 
tary M. C. Claar, of the Idaho Association, 
and Don Clyde of the Utah Association, 
to work with Secretary Jones in improving 
conditions under which the National Ram 
Sale is held. 

The Executive Committee accepted an 
invitation from President W. H. Steiwer of 
Oregon to hold the 1951 convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association at Port- 
land, Oregon. The exact dates will be an- 
nounced later. 





Wool Price Differentials 


wu" prices for all grades of wool what 
they are on today’s market, no one can 
work themselves into a frenzy on the sup- 
port price differentials between grades, but 
in March, 1950, they seemed to be a major 
problem. Many misrepresentations and ac- 
cusations were made of your Association’s 
effort to do the best possible job for all 
concerned at that time. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is keeping a close 
check on the relation of support prices for 
the various grades of wool to open market 
prices. 

The latest release available (August 4, 
1950) shows that the support price for 
Territory and Texas fine staple wool was 
73 percent of the open market price; 
French combing fine, 70 percent; and fine 
clothing, 70 percent. The support price 
of Territory and Texas staple half-blood 
wool was 75 percent; French combing 76 
percent and clothing 78 percent. 

On Territory and Texas staple three- 
eighths blood wool the support price was 71 
percent of the open market and French and 
clothing three-eighths, 81 percent. Quar- 
ter-blood wools from the same area show 
a relation of support price to open market 
of 72 percent; while low one-quarter and 
common and braid, 77 and 76 percent 
respectively. 

In the case of fine Bright fleeces (Ohio 
Valley, Oregon and East Texas among 
others) the relation of support price to 
open market prices was 76 percent, Bright 
half-blood 78 percent, Bright three-eighths 
77 percent and Bright one-quarter 77 per- 
cent. Other wools not mentioned could be 
classed in the same relative position. 

The point is that the support price dif- 
ferentials between grades established in 


March, 1950, reflect a price fairly well in 
line with the actual demand. In further 
commenting it might be shown that the 
support price for Territory and Texas half- 
blood wool, combing and clothing three- 
eighths, low quarter and braid, and Bright 
and semi-bright fleeces was established at 
a somewhat higher price in relation to de- 
mand than was Territory and Texas fine 
and staple three-eighths. 

Even the severest critic of the actions 
of your National Association and the De- 
partment of Agriculture in March should 
admit that the job was well done. 

—J. M. Jones 





DEMURRAGE CHARGES ON SATUR- 
DAYS AND SUNDAYS 


Saturdays and Sundays will now 
be included in computing demurrage, 
after the expiration of the free time. 
On July 26, 1950, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issued an order 
(Service Order No. 856) which re- 
quires that the two weekend days 
mentioned be included in computing © 
demurrage on all freight cars com- 
mencing August 3, 1950. Serious 
shortage of freight cars and delays in 
loading and unloading are given as 
the reasons for the order. 











Suffolk Breeders Elect 
New Officers 


pe American Suffolk Sheep Society held 
its annual meeting at the Newhouse 
Hotel, Salt Lake City, on August 20th. 
Howard Vaughn, first vice president, acted 
as chairman. A committee of breeders from 


the National Suffolk Sheep Society met 
with the society in the interest of forming 
a single Suffolk organization. To consider 
the matter, a committee was appointed, 
consisting of Howard Vaughn, Dixon, Cali- 
fornia; W. P. Hubbard, Junction City, Ore- 
gon; Angel Caras, Spanish Fork, Utah, and 
C. W. Hickman, representing the American 
Suffolk Sheep Society, as members. 

Officers elected were: R. W. Winn, 
Nephi, Utah, president; Walter P. Hub- 
bard, Junction City, Oregon, first vice 
president; W. Carl Finch, Soda Springs, 
Idaho, second vice president; Tracy Hess, 
Farmington, Utah, director. 

—C. W. Hickman, Secretary 
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Wool Promotion Plans and Accomplishments 


Theme of Council of Directors’ Meeting 


Ho” to get more funds for wool promo- 
tion! This was one of the major points 
of discussion at the regular mid-summer 
meeting of the Council of Directors of the 
American. Wool Council held the forenoon 
of August 23rd at the Hotel Utah in Salt 
Lake City. If there were more contribu- 
tors among the growers themselves as the 
sponsors of this program, if there were more 
contributors from the packing industry and 
among the manufacturers—the load of those 
already supporting the program would not 
be increased, and more money would be 
available to maintain wool in its rightful 
place among textile fibers, it was pointed 
out. Work to accomplish this was agreed 
upon. 

Wool promotion work in the U.S.A. at 
the present time is handled by the Wool 
Bureau, Inc., through funds provided by 
the International Wool Secretariat and the 
American Wool Council. The Secretariat, 
the wool promotion organization of the 
Dominions and the United Kingdom, con- 
tributes $400,000 annually to the program 
and the American Wool Council is now 
putting in $20,000. However, the Council 
of Directors, in its meeting, approved the 
proposal to increase the Council’s commit- 
ment by $5,000, thus making its total pay- 
ment $25,000. 

The seventeen officers and members of 
the Council of Directors and the twenty-one 
other interested parties in attendance at 
the August 23rd meeting were agreed that 
wool growers and individual members of 
the group could be converted to the pro- 
gram if they were aware of the great scope 
and value of the work now being done by 
the Wool Bureau. Certainly the analysis 
of the Bureau’s program as given by F. 
E. Ackerman, who is chairman of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Wool Bureau and 
since the resignation of W. F. FitzGerald, 
is acting as its president, would convince 
even the most skeptical. He told of the 
sales training program in both men’s and 
women’s wear, industry sponsored, that 
should be productive of more intelligent 
presentation of woolen fabrics and gar- 
ments to the buying public and thereby 
increase sales. In addition to a manual for 
sales people and numerous other pieces of 
helpful literature such as “Male Plumage,” 
the Bureau has four men and three women 
in the field now lecturing to selling groups 
and in various other ways promoting 
knowledge of, and interest in wool. “Our 
objective in this program,” said Mr. Acker- 


man, “is to use the people who get the 
money from the consumers; we want to 
give them material that will help them 
maintain their quality and prices.” 

Then there is the big movement to give 
wool its “Place in the Sun’—in other words 
to secure for wool its share, at least, of 
the summer trade. This campaign was 
started this summer by the filming by RKO 
of a moving picture in Bermuda in which 
a great variety of beautiful light-weight 





WOOL BUREAU PRESIDENT 
RESIGNS 


The Wool Bureau announced on 
August 23rd the resignation of W. ¥ 
FitzGerald as President and Director 
effective September 1. Pending the 
election of a new president at the 
next meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors in November, the Bureau will be 
administered by an Executive Com- 
mittee of which F. Eugene Acker- 
man is Chairman. 

Mr. FitzGerald will become asso- 
ciated with Commercial Factors Cor- 
poration in New England. 











wool costumes were worn by attractive 
models in the many sport and social events 
that make up a summer season. This pro- 
gram is to be intensified this coming spring. 

For a special fall program the Bureau 
has selected the theme, “Wool is a Natural 
for Fashion.” Sixty stores have entered this 
store-wide promotional scheme which in- 
cludes a window display contest. 

The home sewing contest is also now 
one of the big projects of the Wool Bureau. 
“It is interesting to note,” Mr. Ackerman 
said, “that both South Africa and Australia 
are now developing a home sewing con- 
test.” Mr. Ackerman said the Bureau had 
sent Miss Mary North into the western 
States to coordinate the program this year, 
and her work with the retail shops at 
various points in cooperation with the 
Auxiliary officers was of exceptional value, 
he thought. 

As a new project, Mr. Ackerman was 
hopeful that an educational course for 
clothing and home economic classes could 
be set up. Also that text books for use 
by young people in the 6th to 8th grades 
and in high schools could be prepared. 
“There is great need for this type of work,” 


he pointed out, “because young people 
nowadays are sold 100 percent on anything 
developed by science. They seem to think 
that a synthetic fiber developed in the 
laboratory is much better than that pro. 
duced on the sheep’s back.” 


The proposal to use blended fabrics iy , 


clothing the armed forces was also te. 
viewed by Mr. Ackerman. Experiments 
were now being conducted at certain mills, 
he said, in the manufacturing of fabrics 
made of 70 percent wool and 30 percent 
rayon. 

The American Wool Council also con- 
tributes $5,000 annually to the wool re- 
search project now being conducted at the 
Textile Research Institute at Princeton, 
New Jersey. “The preliminary report on 
this project has been made,” Mr. Acker- 
man said, “but, of course, it is in highly 
technical language. The Institute is pro- 
ceeding slowly, as is’ necessary in such 
work, in measuring the tensile strength of 
wool fiber and in determining whether it 
is possible to spin a finer yarn from coarse 
wool.” The task of putting the results of 
research and experiments on wool into lay- 
man’s language, Mr. Ackerman pointed out, 
was a large one but that the Wool Bureau 
had an excellent man for the job in G. 
E. Hopkins. The results of his digests are 
furnished fo manufacturers and others in- 
terested in the release entitled “News 
Letter for Wool Textile Executives.” 

President Harry J. Devereaux, who pre- 
sided at the meeting, told the Council that 
the merger of the American Wool Council 
and the International Wool Secretariat was 
working out most satisfactorily, because the 
representatives of both groups on the Board 
of Directors avoid all political angles and 
adhere strictly to the policy that the 
Bureau's object is to promote wool. 

At the request of the members of the 
Western Wool Handlers Association, who 
attended the meeting for a time as a body, 
Mr. J. B. Wilson talked briefly about the 
Washington situation on wool. While he 
said it was anybody’s guess at that time 
what the administration had in mind to do 
so far as wool is concerned, he thought it 
most essential that wool growers and hand- 
lers be consulted by Government officials 
before any steps are taken to set up any 
type of program. 

The meeting can be summed up as one 
of the most successful ever held by the 
Council, both as to members in attendance 
and interest in the program. 
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TORQUAY CONFERENCE 


Effort is being made to postpone the 
trade agreement conference in Torquay, 
England scheduled for September 28 in 
light of the possible world conflict and un- 
settled conditions. At this writing all ef- 
forts are to no avail. The State Depart- 
ment still intends to go through with the 
original plan. 

Plans are also in the offing, it is reported, 
to negotiate on items included in the re- 
cently canceled Mexican Treaty, which 
means that under the favored-nation clause, 
Mexico will benefit without giving anything 
as a result of the Torquay agreement. 


H. R. 2821 


The above bill to amend the Recreation 
Act will not be pressed for passage in this 
session of Congress. Director Clawson of 
the Bureau of Land Management, reported 
first that the eleven western public land 
States would be excluded from the bill. 
Upon further study, however, it was de- 
termined that this would not be advisable 
and that until agreement could be worked 
out between the interested parties the De- 
partment of the Interior would not press 


for the passage of the bill. 


BASQUE HERDERS 


§.1192 providing for permanent resi- 
dence within the United States for 152 
Basque sheepherders now in this country, 
passed the Senate on August 23, 1950. It 
is now necessary to impress members of 
the House of Representatives with the im- 
portance of pushing this bill through that 
body before adjournment of this session. 

§.1165, recently enacted, which permits 
importation of Basque sheepherders up to 
250 is now oversubscribed by about 100. 


JACKSON HOLE MONUMENT 


§.3409, the bill establishing a new Grand 
Teton National Park in Wyoming, passed 
the House on August 24, 1950 and is ex- 
pected to receive the President’s signature 
shortly. Sponsored by Senators O’Mahoney 
and Hunt of Wyoming, this act ends a 
30-year controversy that reached its peak 
in 1943 when President Roosevelt by pro- 
clamation set up the Jackson Hole Monu- 
ment under the Antiquities Act of 1906, 
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thereby removing a large acreage from 
grazing use and also from the State tax 
rolls. While the legality of the proclama- 
tion was upheld in the courts, Congress 
has refused year after year to appropriate 
money for administration of the monument 
until agreements on boundaries, adjustment 
of tax revenue losses, etc. were reached. 

S.3409 takes care of these things, al- 
though probably not to the full satisfaction 
of all concerned. Present users of the graz- 
ing privilege are protected for a period 
of 25 years from the approval of the act 
and thereafter, as we read the measure, 
during the lifetime of the user and the life- 
time of his heirs, providing they are now 
members of his immediate family. . Pro- 
vision is also made that where the grazing 
use is “appurtenant” to privately owned 
lands in the area, it shall not be withdrawn 
until such lands are vested in the United 
States. 

From the viewpoint of stockmen gen- 
erally one of the most important provisions 
of the law is that “no further extension or 
establishment of national parks or monu- 
ments in Wyoming may be undertaken 
except by express authorization by the Con- 
gress,” which sets up a precedent on which 
other States may base action for similar 
protection. 


WAGE AND PRICE CONTROLS 


The Defense Production Act of 1950 
now is in the hands of a conference com- 
mittee, having passed the House on August 
10th and the Senate on the 21st. Since 
both the House and Senate approved the 
provision that if a ceiling is placed on any 
agricultural commodity, it must be equal 
to the parity price or the highest price re- 
ceived during the period between May 
24th and June 24th, which ever is higher, 
it is assumed that this feature will stand. 

Considerable concern at this time comes 
from the report that the Senate and House 
conferees have agreed to give the President 
authority to impose controls on a “selective” 
as well as on an Overall basis. Under this 
power grant, the President could place 
wage and price controls (they must be 
tied together) on any single commodity 
such as wool. It was hoped the President's 
power would be confined to a general con- 
trol placed on prices and wages of all 
commodities at one time. The compromise 
measure requires, however, that the Presi- 


Washington Items 


dent must impose this general type of con- 
trol whenever a “substantial part of all 
retail sales . . . materially affecting the cost 
of living” have been placed under control 
on a selective basis. 


TAX BILL 


The August Wool Grower said that the 
tax bill, H. R. 8920, had been shelved by 
the Senate Finance Committee. While the 
press was printing that statement, the tax 
bill was removed from the shelf and shoved 
up into front rank for quick consideration. 
While the Senate is still debating, its pass- 
age by that body is expected shortly. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Farm workers are brought under the so- 
cial security program in the measure which 
the President signed on August 28th. 
Farm employers are not included. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


The Omnibus Appropriations Bill, the 
conference report on which has been pre- 
sented to both Houses of Congress, includes 
in the agricultural section, an appropriation 
of $700,000 for range improvements on 
national forests. This is made possible by 
the amendment to Section 12 of the Forest 
Omnibus Bill (H.R. 5839) which makes 
available “when appropriated by Congress” 
the equivalent of 2 cents per animal unit 
month for sheep and goats and 10 cents 
per a.u.m. for other livestock permitted 
on the forests for various types of range 
improvements. 








EQUIPMENT FOR FARM SHEEP RAISING 


This is the title of Farmers Bulletin No. 
810, written by V. O. McWhorter and C. G. 
Potts of the Bureau of Animal Husbandry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. First 
published in 1917 and revised in 1922 
and 1940, it includes specifications and 
drawings of various types of sheep pens, 
feed lots and racks, grain troughs, lambing 
pens, etc. It is for sale at ten cents a 
copy by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington 25, D.C. 











U.S.D.A. Appraises Wool Industry 


Recommends a Thirty Percent Increase in Sheep Numbers 


“M\HE United States has the resources for 
a one-third increase in sheep produc- 
tion and there is a ready demand for the 
lambs and wool that this added production 
would provide. This is the conclusion 
reached in a report ‘Domestic Wool Re- 
quirements and Sources of Supply’ made 
by the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, under authority of the Research and 
Marketing Act.”—So states a release of the 
PMA on August 10, 1950. 
It continues: “According to the report, 
feed and forage resources that can best 
be utilized for sheep will carry 37 million 


head. While this would be a substantial 
increase over the present low numbers of 
around 27 million head, the sheep industry 
would continue in a relatively strong posi- 
tion. Domestic wool production would con- 
tinue to fall far short of meeting total 
U. S. requirements. 

“Annual production of wool from this 
increased number of sheep would total 335 
million pounds. In contrast, the yearly 
average consumption of wool during the 
1950-54 period is expected to be from 675 
to 725 million pounds. This figure would 
be much larger in the event of increased 
military needs. Most of the imported wool 
comes from five countries in the Southern 





BOX SCORE 


1950 NATIONAL RAM SALE 


CONSIGNORS AND PURCHASERS OF RAMS BRINGING THE TOP PRICE IN 
EACH CLASSIFICATION OF THE FIVE PRINCIPAL BREEDS 


CONSIGNOR PURCHASER PRICE PER HEAD 
RAMBOUILLETS Stud Reg. Range 
Rams Rams Rams 

Geo. L. Beal & Sons The Pauly Ranch, S. J. Pauly 

Ephraim, Utah Deer Lodge, Montana $2500 
Geo. L. Beal & Sons Devereaux, Burke & Sheridan : 

Ephraim, Utah Hoover, South Dakota $500 
Nielson Sheep Co. The Pauly Ranch, S. J. Pauly 

Ephraim, Utah Deer Lodge, Montana $300 
SUFFOLKS 
W. P. Hubbard Hartley Stock Farm 

Junction City, Oregon Page, North Dakota 1750 
Dave M. Waddell Laildlaw & Sons, Inc. 

Amity, Oregon Muldoon, Idaho 400 
H. L. Finch & Sons Two Bar Ranch Co. 

Soda Springs, Idaho Craig, Colorado 275 
HAMPSHIRES 
C. M. Hubbard & Son R. E. Kietzer 

Junction City, Oregon Truman, Minn. 560 
W. P. Hubbard Sharp Livestock Co. ‘ 

Junction City, Oregon Salt Lake City, Utah 325 
F. L. & R. W. Stephan August Rosa & Son 

Twin Falls, Idaho Pocatello, Idaho 135 
COLUMBIAS 
Pete Thomas Hugh Smith 

Malad, Idaho Yamhill, Oregon 700 
C. W. Dorney Nick Chournos 

Monte Vista, Colorado Tremonton, Utah 180 
Mark Bradford Nick Chournos 

Spanish Fork, Utah Tremonton, Utah 250 
PANAMAS 
Joseph Horn M. D. Nelson 

Rupert, Idaho Opal, Wyoming 145 
University of Idaho Leon L. Jordan 

Moscow, Idaho Cedaredge, Colorado 260 
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Hemisphere. Because of their distance and 
resulting transportation required for wool, 
the importance of domestic wool is much 
greater during a war emergency.” 

In the summary and conclusions of the 


103—page report which are set up below, § 


you will note under the heading “Capacity 
for Sheep Production” that the suggestion 
for an increase in stock sheep numbers js 
made after “taking into consideration the 
probable trends in numbers of other species 
of livestock and and assuming no change 


in the numbers permitted to graze on pub- } 


lic lands.” 

Sheepmen who use public lands for 
grazing will also be especially interested 
in Recommendation No. 3 which calls for 
encouragement of expansion by “administer- 
ing the public lands so as to insure (a) 
maintenance of maximum livestock num- 
bers within the sustained carrying capacity 
of such lands and (b) stability of opera- 
tions on the ranches using them.” 

A continuation of the inclusion of wool 
in the price-support program is the first 
suggestion made in the report to encourage 
a stronger sheep industry. 

If you wish a copy of the complete re- 
port you should write to the Information 
Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Since the issuance of this report was de- 
layed because the PMA and the Forest 
Service, it is reported, were unable to agree 
on some of the basic points in the report 
(National Wool Grower, June 1950, page 
8), some of the statements may now have 
to be adjusted to fit emergencies resulting 
from the Korean affair. The study is one 
part of a program set up in June 1947 to 
determine how large a sheep and wool 
producing industry should be maintained 
in the U. S. and what policies should be 
adopted to attain the necessary size. The 
following Summary and Conclusions from 
the report cover the results of the study 


briefly. 
Civilian Consumption Requirements 


“Civilian consumption of apparel wool 
is expected to continue on a relatively high 
level over the 5 years, 1950-54, though 
below the 1946-48 level as the postwar 
deficit in wool goods has been met. An 
annual average consumption for the 5 years 
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of 375 to 400 million: pounds of scoured 
wool, or from 675 to 725 million pounds 
of grease wool, appears to be a reasonable 
expectation. The 1949 total civilian and 
military consumption was 343 million 
pounds, scoured basis, as compared with 
485 million in 1948. By 1954 civilian con- 
sumption, scoured basis, is expected to level 
off to around 2.2 pounds per capita and 
with the increased population expected at 
that time the total would be about 350 
million pounds, or about 650 million pounds 
grease basis. 


Military Requirements 


“In addition to civilian consumption, 
approximately 30 to 40 million pounds of 
scoured apparel wool, equivalent to 65 to 
85 million pounds of grease wool, will be 
needed annually for the armed forces pro- 
vided for in the current military budget. 
In the event of an emergency, military 
needs would be many times greater. Any 
peacetime stockpiling of wool, in whatever 
form, as a reserve for such possible needs 
would increase requirements while the 
stockpile was being accumulated. The rate 
and duration of this increase would depend 
on whether the stockpile accumulation is 
built up in a relatively short period or is 
extended over a number of years. 


Total Consumption Requirements 


“Apparel wool consumption for both 
civilian and military use during the 5-year 
period is expected to average about 405 
to 440 million pounds scoured, or 740 to 
810 million pounds grease basis annually. 
Total annual peacetime requirements, civil- 
ian and military, by 1954 are expected to 
level off at about 390 million pounds of 
scoured wool, and the increase thereafter 
is expected to be at about the same rate 
as the increase in population. 


Comparative Advantages of Domestic 
And Foreign Wool 


“In addition to the domestic wool avail- 
able, considerable quantities of wool will 
need to be imported from other countries, 
especially fine wool. As compared with 
domestic grease wools, most of the imported 
apparel wools shrink less in scouring, are 
more uniform in length and fineness of 
fiber and in other characteristics, produce 
less noilage, and can be processed more 
satisfactorily and at lower costs. Most of 
these advantages are due not to differences 
in inherent quality but to better prepara- 
tion and packaging of the imported wools. 
The competitive position of domestic wool, 
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NATIONAL RAM SALE 


AVERAGE SALE PRICES 1948, 1949, 1950 





1948 1949 1950 
No. Price Per No. Price Per No. Price Per 
Sold .. Head Sold Head Sold Head 
RAMBOUILLETS: 
Single Studs .................... 18 $434.72 17 $310.29 20 $706.25 
Registered Pens of 5........ 54 182.32 70 116.60 60 240.42 
Range Rams .................... 165 172.12 173 101.60 212 172.10 
Total Rambouillets 
sold and average.......... 237 194.39 260 119.29 292 222.72 
HAMPSHIRES: 
Single Studs .................... 28 257.50 21 231.90 16 353.44 
Registered Pens of 5........ 84 114.07 85 95.29 57 164.12 
Range Rams 
Yearlings BE ca cncnseeseneeen 194 101.93 160 66.25 80 108.75 
co "a erernes 90 88.89 36 51.74 70 Tis 
Total Hampshires 
sold and averages.......... 396 112.54 802 84.21 223 128.79 
SUFFOLKS: 
Single Studs .................... 44 585.90 4] 305.12 26 639.62 
Registered Pens of 5........ 126 158.33 155 94.37 91 198.13 
Range Rams ° 
Yearlings ee se ecco, ee 166 148.51 232 91.78 210 180.54 
I. -cncoscecee: 70 81.25 46 61.25 29 145.68 
Total Suffolks sold 
and averages .............-.. 406 187.36 474 108.18 356 215.72 
COLUMBIAS: 
Single Steds .................... 5 337.67 16 243.75 16 270.63 
Registered Pens of 5........ 60 153.33 45 101.38 40 150.00 
Range Rams ....................- 234 124.09 324 55.78 217 136.30 
Total Columbias 
sold and averages.......... 309 140.14 885 68.88 273 146.18 
PANAMAS: 
ee cc ee ee 1 200.00 2 122.50 
ee a 118 99.92 80 53.41 74 103.04 
Total Panamas sold 
and averages .............-.- 118 99.92 81 55.22 76 103.55 
TARGHEES: 
ok Rr ee ie ey ee a ee, ee 20 76.25 
CROSSBREDS: 
Suffolk-Hampshires _ ........ 108 141.85 152 67.48 153 124.79 
P| ee eee 1948 1640 RUB sinc eniccecbaolen $147.87 
Teted Tate xc. ches 1949 1689 DO evsstnvccciniiiela $ 89.51 
Tot Tee W...> «0a 1950 1393 PVD once cecscsesesied $171.53 








therefore, could be improved through better 
preparation, such as the separate packaging 
of tags and other off wools, greater care 
at the shearing sheds to avoid mixing black 
fibers in white wool, and more grading, 
and perhaps skirting, in producing areas. 


Proportion of Domestic Wool Used 
“Analysis of the varying interests of wool 


producers, wool processors, and consumers 
of wool products does not indicate any fixed 


proportion of apparel wool consumption in 
the United States that should preferably be 
supplied by domestic wool, either in total 
or by grade. Although the country’s total 
wool requirements cannot be economically 
supplied from its own production, it would 
be greatly to the Nation’s advantage to 
have as much wool produced as its re- 
sources best suitable for sheep production . 
will permit in our present economy. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Top stud ram in the sale, a Rambouillet consigned by George L. 
Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah, and purchased by The Pauly Ranch, 
Deer Lodge, Montana, for $2500. Mr. Beal at the left. 


: on 
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Top Suffolk stud ram. Sold by W. P. Hubbard (shown), Junction 
City, Oregon, to Hartley Stock Farm,Page, North Dakota, for $1750.00. 


National Sale Average Topples 35-Year Records 


ISTORY was made at North Salt Lake on August 21st 
and 22nd. The event was the 35th National Ram Sale, character- 
ized by fast, spirited bidding and record-smashing prices. A 
couple of years ago most everyone attending the National Ram 
Sale was willing to agree that it would be a long time before 
the 1948 National Sale average of $147.87 per head would be 
exceeded. Final tally of the 1950 sale shows how wrong predic- 
tions can be. The highest per head average in the sale’s 35-year 
history, $171.53, was paid for the 1393 rams going through the 
ring. 

The reasons? There are at least four good ones for 149 sheep 
producers from 14 states and Canada paying these prices for the 
high quality bucks in this year’s sale: First, there is an unpre- 
cedented demand for rebuilding breeding flocks, now at the 
lowest point in numbers since 1867. Secondly, there is a world 
shortage and a heavy demand for wool, especially fine wool. 
Next, many sheepmen realize that there is room on the market 
for more lamb meat. Lamb consumption in the United States 
is now approximately 4.1 pounds per capita annually, compared 
with 6.6 pounds ten years ago. Undoubtedly this consumption 
could be increased if more lamb were available. Last, but not 
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least, buyers realize that the National Sale offers them the finest 
concentration of top-quality breeding animals anywhere in Amer- 
ica. Evidence of this is the fact that the rams in this year’s sale 
were produced in Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Oregon, 
California, and Alberta and British Columbia, Canada; they were 
purchased by sheep producers from Utah, Colorado, W yoming, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, California, Nevada, Texas, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Illinois, Minnesota, and Alberta, 
Canada. 

Hot, close competition between Texas and Montana in the 
bidding for a Rambouillet buck caused a stir of excitement in the 
crowded bleachers the second morning of the sale. Montana won 
by a very narrow margin when Sylvan J. Pauly, former president 
of the National Wool Growers Association and owner of the 
Pauly Ranch, Deer Lodge, Montana, successfully bid $2500 
for a Rambouillet ram consigned by George L. Beal and Sons, 


Ephraim, Utah. This animal, bedecked with blue ribbons won 


in several recent shows, made an impressive spectacle. 
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Top Hampshire stud ram. Entered by C. M. Hubbard (shown) 
& Son, Junction City, Oregon, and purchased by R. E. Kietzer, 
Truman, Minnesota. Price, $560.00. 


A round of applause was forthcoming from the buyers and 
spectators when the Hartley Stock Farm, Page, North Dakota, 
purchased a Suffolk stud ram consigned by Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon. Price on this top-selling Suffolk was 
$1750. 

The Hubbard tradition for quality was further upheld when 
Walter’s brother, Chauncey, also of Junction City, Oregon, sold 
the top-selling Hampshire stud ram in the sale. This C. M. Hub- 
bard and Son’s consignment was purchased at $560 by R. E. 


Kietzer, Truman, Minnesota. 


Pete Thomas of Malad, Idaho, consigned a choice Columbia 
yearling ram sired by the top yearling ram at the 1947 U. S. 
Experimént Station Sale, Dubois, Idaho. Hugh Smith, Yamhill, 
Oregon, paid $700 for this animal, the high selling Columbia 


is this year’s sale. 
Only two Panama studs were offered in the 1950 auction. 


The top selling one, at $145, was consigned by Joseph Horn, 
Rupert, Idaho, and purchased by M. N. Nelson, Opal, Wyoming. 

The “daddy” of the National Ram Sale and former secretary 
of the Association, Dr. S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho, opened the 
auction with afew words of tribute to a man missed at this year’s 
sale, the late James Laidlaw. Dr. McClure praised Mr. Laidlaw’s 
contribution to the range sheep industry in the establishment and 
development of the Panama breed as well as his furtherance of 


the Suffolk in western sheep production. 
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Top Columbia stud ram. Consigned by Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho, 
and purchased by Hugh Smith, Yamhill, Oregon, for $700.00. Mr. 
Smith at left. 


The box score on page 10 lists top prices paid in each 
breed and classification, and averages of various breeds and a 
complete record of each individual lot are shown on pages 11 
and 14.—E. E. Marsh 





In ringside seat at the Sale: Center, Sylvan J. Pauly, purchaser of 
the $2500 top ram, a George Beal Rambouillet. (Mr. Pauly is owner 
of The Pauly Ranch, Deer Lodge, Montana, and a past president of 
the National Wool Growers Association.) With him are W. P. Wing 
(left) secretary of the California Wool Growers Association, and 
R. C. Miller (right), sheep specialist of the University of Kentucky. 
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Top Panama stud ram. Consigned by Joseph Horn (shown) of 
Rupert, Idaho, and purchased by M. D. Nelson, Opal, Wyoming, for 
$145.00. Mr. Nelson also purchased the second high Panama stud 
ram at $100.00 from Harry Meuleman & Sons, Rupert, Idaho. 





The second high Rambouillet stud ram. Sold by Nielson Sheep 
Company (Adin Nielson shown) of Ephraim, Utah, to the John K. 
Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, for $1650.00. 
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SELLERS AND BUYERS IN THE 35TH NATIONAL 
RAM SALE HELD AT THE SALT LAKE UNION STOCK 


YARDS, NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH, AUGusT|W. © 


21-22, 1950, UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION. 


HAMPSHIRES ~ 


Price 


Per Head 
Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho 


Lot 34, 10 Range Lambs to Armour and Company, 
NAR UE REISE ap ROUT evel ee er $ 87.50 
Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah 


Lot 22, 5 Registered Yearlings to J. H. Allen, Draper, 
Utah 








Raa ata utopia cc beSkoanceacivagcncndaacoteseveseseacver 150.00 
Broadmead Farms, Amity, Oregon 
Lot 35, 9 Range Lambs to R. L. Shreve, Dixon, 
Oo ee ee 75.00 
Lot 45, 10 Range Lambs to R. L. Shreve, Dixon, 
Be IRAE A a a a a 57.50 
Lot 48, 10 Range Lambs to R. L. Shreve, Dixon, 
RGSS ETS AS en Ee ae 62.50 
Lot 49, 10 Range Lambs to R. L. Shreve, Dixon, 
BRS Sa Ee 2 65.00 


C. N. Carlsen & Sons, Ovid, Idaho 
Lot 4, 1 Stud Yearling to Frank L. Stephan, Twin 
Falls, Idaho 385.00 


Lot 19, 5 Registered Yearlings to Armour & Company, 





RN A crgeietchiaindh nin Rathi csewceseerinnssssnsniiensenciee 160.00 
Elkington Bros., Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Lot 23, 5 Registered Yearlings to Armour & Company, 
i, ERAT SAE DT TR 165.00 
Lot 33, 5 Range Yearlings to Kippen Bros., Morgan, 
NR i Nek in ed ee 130.00 
Lot 44, 5 Range Yearlings to Reuel F. Jacobson, 
co na SMR Se iy 0 ee nee saree aeeae ere 125.00 
C. M. Hubbard & Son, Junction City, Oregon 
Lot 3, 1 Stud Yearling to F. H. Davidson & Sons, 
ge RE eae were 280.00 
Lot 11, 1 Stud Yearling to R. E. Kietzer, Truman, 
ee ee or ee eee 560.00 
Lot 30, 10 Range Yearlings to Bert T. Coleman, 
amas Wr 2k AO 8) es he tcthe ws 125.00 
Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon 
Lot 7, 1 Stud Yearling to Olsen Bros., Spanish Fork, 
EY ce a is er ee SRE ees 415.00 
Lot 14, 1 Stud Yearling to Mt. Haggin Land & Live- 
stock Company, Anaconda, Montana ...................... 500.00 | 
Lot 20, 4 Registered Yearlings to Sharp Livestock Co., 
508 Templeton Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah............ 325.00 
Therald Larsen, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 38, 5 Range Yearlings to David G. Smith, 1983 
East 9th South, Salt Lake City, Utah........................ 115.00 
D. P. MacCarthy & Son, Salem, Oregon 
Lot 1, 1 Stud Yearling to Reuel F. Jacobson, 243 East 
Dog ee Sa ee 105.00 
Lot 37, 5 Range Lambs to J. O. Fawcett, Henefer, 
I ae re Steere a BNE Dall sie a 92.50 
Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho 
Lot 2, 1 Stud, 2-year-old to Chas. F. Jacobs, Mont- 
Pe ag oO EE EL SE See ey ee ae a 325.00 
Lot 10, 1 Stud Yearling to J. W. Jamison, Santa Rosa, 
Ean ene aS ems 6 ENMETY pian aa Oe i SP SE CY 8 ee 450.00 
Lot 16, 1 Stud Yearling to Therald Larsen, Ephraim, 
| et aie, 22 Sees Css eee) eres 340.00 
Lot 17, 5 Registered Yearlings to Armour & Company, 
se _ Smmereemnn eres Ph overs) ree te acre ae Cea 200.00 
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TICGNAL Price 
STOCK Per Head 
\UGUsT/| W. E. McCoy, Rt. No. 2, Buhl, Idaho 

OF THE| Lot 26, 5 Registered Lambs to Henry Galbraith, 












ATION, pL Ee ale ae mere WM eat ee 90.00 
Lot 36, 6 Range Lambs to Calin Anderson, Birds 
Rane A sh 72.50 
Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 9, 1 Stud Yearling to Jerry D. Wilde, Brigham, 
Price RII IRI EAE hs? Be 310.00 
er Head} Lot 25, 5 Registered Yearlings to Armour & Company, 
Ee at a ein le  hlet 32C. Set 155.00 
Lot 31, 5 Range Yearlings to J. H. Allen, Draper, 
87.50 ER ance SE AS ME 125.00 
Lot 42, 5 Range Yearlings to L. W. Petersen, Hyrum, 
Utah nsecseseceesnseesessnsensecsnecsenseesensnesseeenssneceseeresnnteeneeeeceres 105.00 
150.00 Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires, Jerome, Idaho 
Lot 28, 5 Registered Yearlings to Armour & Company, , 
NG, CR  scinieccceicelctssitns ne tsritncanehennicidelaiicapes tial 105.00 
75.00} Lot 39, 5 Range Yearlings (Registered) to LeRoy 
57.50 Thorsen, Bear River City, Utah ............0.2..20202004... 120.00 
“|p, J. Rock & Son, Drumheller, Alberta, Canada 
62.50 Lot 6, 1 Stud Yearling to Lester A. Short, Durango, 
Renee? tr as eerie ee meena rey Ee se 400.00 
65.00 Lot 13, 1 Stud Yearling to Armour & Company, 
SEINE 2 Ul ectsetaenihrrecentsiniiciastamiatinbetiieieantaiialne ates 310.00 
Lot 21, 3 Registered Yearlings to Genevieve Hartig, 
385.00 Weta, COmssee:...<::.-cieall... agri ee 235.00 
F. L. & R. W. Stephan, Twin Falls, Idaho 
160.00 Lot 8, 1 Stud Yearling to Chas. F. Jacobs, Montrose, 
eo ig ee ES LT a area one eerie een) Be .., 225.00 
Lot 15, 1 Stud Yearling to Chas. F. Jacobs, Montrose, 
165.00 CINE acirncentisesigencrenvepersivnesionniincntevranevienicelperbeanenianiakate 350.00 
Lot 18, 5 Registered Yearlings to Chas. F. Jacobs, 
130.00 DI, SD, hsp ieee otto schestnensnrceniccns 160.00 
Lot 29, 5 Range Yearlings to Kippen Bros., Morgan, 
125.00 RI: citicerineardbicinttstintehceedt-siictineineetene eenniniegnennnetaanall 110.00 ; 
Lot 41, 10 Range Yearlings to L. & M. Bertagnole, ne BT se “y on 
ON | een ere rete 122.50 oe oo oe ae ee oe 
sso | Lot 47, 5 Range Yearings to August Rose & Son, Se ee ete we ee 
SN aE ee Ae ae eee me 135.00 
560.00 Frank Swenson, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Lot 40, 10 Range Yearlings to LeRoy Thorsen, Bear 
125.00 I Ss II uss csc cr aacewiicimecdigite sapere 75.00 
Lot 46, 10 Range Yearlings to Willard Petersen, 
ee ERR RS ee Sewer See 65.00 


115.00 | University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Lot 24, 4 Registered Yearlings to Armour & Company, 
100.00 SS aR RS oS Ter 150.00 


25.00 | & A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho 
; Lot 5, 1 Stud Lamb to Sharp L. S. Company, 508 


Templeton Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah.................... 400.00 
Lot 12, 1 Stud Lamb to Robins Investment, Richard 
15.00 B. Robins, 32 Richards St., Salt Lake City, Utah... 300.00 
Lot 27, 5 Registered Lambs to Wilson Barr, Box 788, 
NN A ona ccsca casera iec aire onesentomoeh 115.00 
05.00 Lot 32, 5 Range Lambs to Armour & Company, 
fe eee aera e 75.00 
92.50 Lot 43, 5 Range Lambs to R. L. Shreve, Dixon, 
CS ER RE Re irs | APOE Oo Nat Bo EN a 67.50 
25.00 SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES 


0.00 | R. B. Beatty, Rt. No. 1, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Lot 53, 10 Range Lambs to Harry Katseanes, Black- a 
J. Rock & Son, Drumheller, 


10.00 eit a ios aes a ccs Sa ge es ee 100.00 
Sg: og Gee pat ap erat he GAA Alberta, Canada, and purchased by F. F. Montoya, Laplata, New 
Lot 59, 10 Range Lambs to T. Tracy Wright, 2330 Mexico, for $750.00. Mr. Rock, center, and his shepherd, Jim Bailey, 


10.00 Berkeley, Salt Lake City, Utah ....................----.---- 125.00  jeft. 
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Top Panama range pen. Sold by University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho, to Leon L. Jordan, Cedaredge, Colorado. Price, $260.00 a head. 





One of the two second high Columbia range pens. Pete Thomas, 
Malad, Idaho, sold the one shown to Nick Chournos, Tremonton, 
Utah, and Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah, the other one, to 
Virgil P. Jacobson, Fountain Green, Utah. Price, $225.00 a head in 
each case. 





Bia see ory 


Second top Suffolk registered pen of five rams. Sold by the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, to James Laidlaw & Sons, Inc., 
Muldoon, Idaho, at $350.00 each. 





na OMe Piatti eatin Sami: 
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Price 
Per Head 
Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho 

Lot 54, 10 Range Lambs to Henry R. Esp, Lodge 
Grass, Montana 





iow scneeRnctccteyabt poveeubessttade cmepocee et eaoycnes 85.00 
Lot 60, 10 Range Lambs to Harry Katseanes, Black- 
np! See ES Sree ie oe Nn tar a Tia eee 90.00 
Lot 62, 10 Range Lambs to T. E. Jeremy, 1477 Har- 
vard, Salt Lake City, Utah... eee 100.00 
Lot 63, 10 Range Lambs to Henry R. Esp, Lodge 
NE | OS Se aes eee ae | ene 100.00 
Lot 64, 10 Range Lambs to A. W. Davis, Lehi, 
Se 2 ee A ho a eee 100.00 
Lot 65, 8 Range Lambs to Henry R. Esp, Lodge 
eee TUN asc Ea 90.00 
Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 50, 10 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, Tre- 
Eo SE A Re eae eee SOR Sans 210.00 
Lot 57, 10 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, Tre- 
RIES ES WE ares aire Oe) See Fe Re . 800.00 
Lot 61, 10 Range Yearlings to Leland Ray Smith, 
RN NII, thicrsste Spt tui sbvigeereeriebaateghbushicgenigonsins 185.00 
W. E. McCoy, Rt. No. 2, Buhl, Idaho 
Lot 56, 9 Range Lambs to Israel Hunsaker, Tremon- 
NS ae ee OE rit PF ane : 85.00 
Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 51, 10 Range Yearlings to Two Bar Ranch Co., 
A IID icicssctehesnialibreinintvaiidasaisiteiontinisiaireta. 100.00 
F. L. & R. W. Stephan, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Lot 52, 10 Range Yearlings to Ellison Ranching Co., 
OR SS ee eee ee Ree eee 125.00 
Lot 58, 7 Range Lambs to A. W. Davis, Lehi, Utah.... 72.50 
L. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, Idaho 
Lot 55, 9 Range Lambs to Ellison Ranching Co., 
WOW Es er ee, ee 100.00 








Second top Suffolk range pen. Sold by B. B. Burroughs (shown) 


of Ontario, Oregon, to Golden Porter, Morgan, Utah, at $270.00 
each. 
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Per Head 


SUFFOLKS 


M. W. Becker, Rt. No. 1, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 108, 1 Stud Lamb to James Laidlaw & Sons, Inc., 
Muldoon, Idaho 
Lot 138, 4 Registered Lambs to Julian Mendiola, On- 
tario, Oregon 


Bonida Farm, Lima, Montana 
Lot 144, 5 Registered Lambs to Armour & Company, 
RR ra Bk 


B. B. Burroughs, Ontario, Oregon 
Lot 148, 5 Range Yearlings to Julian Mendiola, On- 
ERE eireevermnetor fret Meee” 
Lot 164, 5 Range Yearlings to Golden Porter, Mor- 
Pett AMM at El iB tt 
Lot 173, 5 Range Yearlings to H. B. Soulen, Weiser, 
Idaho 


Thomas B. Burton, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 112, 1 Stud Yearling to Hatch Bros. Co., Woods 
i oa ice caccnedvcccgnnc SY yA) dial 
Lot 128, 4 Registered Yearlings to H. L. Finch & Sons, 
Sak Tees, TH... sbi ae. 
Lot 152, 5 Range Yearlings to Frank Jouglard, Soda 
Springs, Idaho 
Lot 167, 10 Range Yearlings to H. B. Soulen, Weiser, 
| ee ea ener: 21k ie eS ew B 
Lot 175, 10 Range Yearlings to H. L. Finch & Sons, 
Soda Springs, Idaho 
Lot 177, 10 Range Yearlings to Richins Bros., Hene- 
fer, Utah 


Angel Caras & Sons, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 110, 1 Stud Yearling to Henry R. Esp, Lodge 
Ceres, WECM hie. A Ee, a ee 
Lot 140, 5 Registered Yearlings to Perry Land & 
Livestock Company, First Security Bank Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Top Rambouillet registered pen of five rams. Sold by George L. 


Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah, to Devereaux, 


Allred, Fountain Green, Utah, at $260.00 each. 
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Burke & Sheridan. 
Hoover, South Dakota, at $500.00 each. Howard Sheridan, leit: 
Harry J. Devereaux, center, and Alfred J. Burke, right. The Beals 
also sold the second high range pen of Rambouillets to W. Eugene 


Price 


400.00 


165.00 


90.00 


255.00 


270.00 


245.00 


550.00 
210.00 
225.00 
205.00 
225.00 


200.00 





Second high Suffolk stud ram. H. L. Finch (shown) & Sons, Soda 
Springs, Idaho, consignors, and Charles Vivion, Rawlins, Wyoming, 
the purchaser. Price, $1175.00. 





Second high pen of registered Rambouillet rams. 
Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah, and purchased by S. L. 
Stumberg, Sanderson, Texas, at $325.00 each. The Nielson Company 
sold the high pen of range rams to The Pauly Ranch, Deer Lodge, 
Montana, at $300.00 each. 


Consigned by 
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Lot 158, 10 Range Yearlings to Perry Land & Live- 
stock Co., First Security Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
es kA ERATE a ARIE er Sao SERPS 

. L. Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho 

Lot 101, 1 Stud Yearling to Chas. Vivion, Rawlins, 
| EES ES nn a Moe 

Lot 114, 1 Stud Yearling to T. B. Burton, Cambridge, 
Idaho af 

Lot 121, 1 Stud Yearling to T. B. Burton, Cambridge, 
REE TEES rs 2 

Lot 126, 1 Stud Yearling to Chas. Vivion, Rawlins, 
NE icseiiabithehlig tip a--cnigseipubinieniyestncensnnnee Beepeckesns 

Lot 127, 1 Stud Yearling to Marie J. Paul, Rupert, 
RUE SA reat alee SIRE aaa ee AON SS 

Lot 129, 5 Registered Yearlings to E. W. Murdock, 
co EE Tae Se 

Lot 160, 5 Range Yearlings to Two Bar Ranch Co., 
IID accevecnetbevidcrasavesnectonesesenvnigeibliglebtiontts 

Lot 172, 5 Range Yearlings to Roy Okelberry, Goshen, 
RSS ae ee ee ee eee re 2 

Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Oregon 
Lot 135, 5 Registered Yearlings to H. L. Finch & 

Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho ........................----::sseceeeees 
Lot 153, 10 Range Yearlings to W. A. Banks, Vernal, 
(1 PERE Scat A <2 Sar ae ce ae Pt 
Lot 168, 10 Range Yearlings to T. E. Jeremy, 1477 
Harvard, Salt Lake City, Utah -............0.22...--- 

Arthur C..B. Grenville, Morrin, Alberta, Canada 

Lot 106, 1 Stud, 2-year-old, to Henry R. Esp, Lodge 
Grass, Montana 
Lot 117, 1 Stud Yearling to Chas. Vivion, Rawlins, 
NI sean crcnsecpamernsnenenistiontl a banennencbeiteotctie 
Lot 123, 1 Stud Yearling to Chas. Vivion, Rawlins, 
NITE. sihesieeieniciiisnesnirciemsnnmewiniesaomeintinisicaiieitertaaceeibeeidion 
Lot 136, 4 Registered Yearlings to Perry Land & 
Livestock Company, First Security Bank Bldg., 
Be RG FINI iis cccctncecntseconncuinnterentnvermbatnoreste 

George Hall, Nephi, Utah 

Lot 145, 5 Registered Yearlings to Myron D. Childs, 
CO eae 


William C. Hall, Falkland, B.C., Canada 
Lot 113, 1 Stud Yearling to Henry R. Esp, Lodge 
Grass, Montana. .....-:..<...5..:2.:... 
Lot 133, 5 Registered Yearlings to Perry Land & 
Livestock Co., First Security Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
EER ART Eine See 
Chas. Howland & Son, Weiser, Idaho 
Lot 109, 1 Stud Yearling to Chas. Vivion, Rawlins, 
cy ERE Seer Ce a0 
Lot 119, 1 Stud Yearling to James Laidlaw & Sons, 
ie: nOOn NUN reg 
Lot 139, 5 Registered Yearlings to C. Keller, Ogden, 
ES EES es ee SL 
Lot 157, 5 Range Yearlings to W. A. Banks, Vernal, 
0) RMR SR ke 7 RR TO ate nn SS 


Lawson Howland, Cambridge, Idaho 
Lot 141, 5 Registered Yearlings to David G. Smith, 
1983 East 9th So., Salt Lake City, Utah.................. 


C. M. Hubbard & Son, Junction City, Oregon 
Lot 105, 1 Stud Yearling to F. H. Davidson & Sons, 
a TE aN eS nN 
Lot 116, 1 Stud Yearling to Chas. Howland, Weiser, 
RE ene i we Sy Sse AO ek eA i RES Ne Cais cae 
Eugene F. Hubbard, Corvallis, Oregon 
Lot 147, 5 Range Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, Black- 
ee eee Te eee eee ees 
Lot 163, 5 Range Yearlings to Golden Porter, Mor- 
gan, Utah 
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‘Price 
Per Head 


750.00 
1100.00 
1000.00 
1175.00 

600.00 

235.00 

275.00 

175.00 


152.50 
150.00 
175.00 


210.00 
650.00 


700.00 


180.00 


132.50 


400.00 


150.00 


425.00 
650.00 
165.00 
160.00 


140.00 


400.00 
500.00 


140.00 
152.50 


W. P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon 
Lot 107, 1 Stud Yearling to T. B. Burton, Cambridge, 
| BRS RR he Bee Ae ee Tae ee Pe 
Lot 118, 1 Stud Yearling to Hartley Stock Farm, 
a RE ee 
Lot 124, 1 Stud Yearling to Frank L. Stephan, Twin 
| Re a eT a ee Pree 


Lot 137, 5 Registered Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, 
Blackfoot, Idaho 


Allan Jenkins, Newton, Utah 
Lot 156, 5 Range Yearlings to Golden Porter, Mor- 
I NOI sn ciinmiesieeese ARBRE 2QU RIO. 28 301 
Lot 170, 10 Range Yearlings to Hyrum Christensen, 
Heber, Utah 


James Laidlaw & Sons, Inc., Muldoon, Idaho 
Lot 150, 5 Range Yearlings to Frank Jouglard, Soda 
sinh dtnisdasinechintccstaadiviestiapemeptestansuiicne 
Lot 166, 10 Range Yearlings to Frank Jouglard, Soda 
Seeiees, Beene. .....ateo.ghidont..cotus< 
Lot 174, 10 Range Yearlings to George N. Holcomb, 
NE, SI: issitnaitarithniessitsinsinciiccinsnomssabehitbtndleenia 
Lot 176, 10 Range Yearlings to H. L. Finch & Sons, 
OR I, TIO ecitcsecenitsntescsiccbbaitsinsictnibididicies 
Lot 178, 5 Range Lambs to Swan Land & Livestock 
is Ses MII seihaesvitciernscemnccestssevshtibathlinnntiokh 
Lot 179, 9 Range Lambs to Swan Land & Livestock 
Co., Kaysville, Utah 


E. C. Malmgren, Levan, Utah 
Lot 161, 9 Range Yearlings to Delbert Chipman, 
American Fork, Utah 


Soren P. Nielsen, Burley, Idaho 
Lot 162, 5 Range Lambs to Albert Smith Investment 
Co., Ness Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


P. J. Rock & Son, Drumheller, Alberta, Canada 
Lot 104, 1 Stud Yearling to Hatch Bros., Woods 
i Rea neee RACISTS Sat ee ee nee, eee Nee 
Lot 115, 1 Stud Lamb to F. F. Montoya, Laplata, 
RUE RON eg a Eee ca Seige 
Lot 122, 1 Stud Lamb to Soren P. Nielsen, Burley, 
|” IRR NERS A ot 2 Leg Sat WON tS RE 
Lot 134, 5 Registered Lambs to F. W. Nissen, 
oe Be Sa NSE TITERS 5 
Lot 155, 10 Range Yearlings to Perry Land & Live- 
stock Company, First Security Bank Bldg., Salt 
le ge TIE IRE Ieee 


Lot 169, 10 Range Yearlings to Leandro Totorica, 
Mt. Home, Utah 


Willard Turner, Nampa, Idaho 
Lot 102, 1 Stud Yearling to Neal Snyder, Norwood, 
eS ee ee ee oh a eo Dae 
Lot 143, 5 Registered Lambs to Neal Snyder, Nor- 
wood, Colorado 


University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


Lot 130, 5 Registered Yearlings to James Laidlaw & 
Sons, Inc., Muldoon, Idaho 


Ervin E. Vassar, Dixon, California 


Lot 142, 5 Registered Yearlings to Hatch Bros Co., 
Woods Cross, Utah 


Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 
Lot 111, 1 Stud Yearling to Chas. R. Kippen, Morgan, 
ME SCG Oe ioe Sl te als 


Lot 120, 1 Stud Lamb to Mont & Clark Fitzgerald, 
Heber, Utah 


The National Wool 


Price 
Per Head 


125.00 


110.00 


600.00 
750.00 
750.00 


260.00 


225.00 


200.00 


675.00 


200.00 


350.00 


200:00 


Grower 





L 


Ge 





ice 

Head 
35.00 
50.00 
00.00 
10.00 


75.00 
45.00 


75.00 
15.00 
35.00 
20.00 
35.00 


5.00 


5.00 


0.00 


10.00 
10.00 
0.00 


0.00 


5.00 
0.00 


5.00 
0.00 


).00 


00 


1.00 
».00 


ver 





Price 
Per Head 
Lot 125, 1 Stud Yearlirig to Chas. Howland, Weiser, 
1 SS eee SE DOE ENTE nes OAR Cay CS ly Aa YEN Unb Me EG 525.00 
Lot 131, 4 Registered Yearlings to Henry R. Esp, 
Lode Ginen, MOWNR 5665 ei ie 190.00 
Lot 151, 10 Range Lambs to C. Keller, Ogden, 
POON. See te ae oe ee ea a tee 187.50 
Dave M. Waddell, Amity, Oregon 
Lot 132, 5 Registered Yearlings to James Laidlaw & 
Sons, Inc., Muldoon, Idaho .................0...0........-00---- 400.00 
Lot 149, 5 Range Yearlings to Frank Jouglard, Soda 
JS a ae 175.00 
Lot 165, 11 Range Yearlings to L. & A. Bertagnole, 
BE Tt a renee. eee 175.00 
Farrell T. Wankier, Levan, Utah 
Lot 146, 5 Registered Yearlings to Harry Katseanes, 
AR SRS SR eg AT ao aa ek 125.00 
Lot 154, 10 Range Yearlings to Armour & Company, 
Ne em See RI! Ace Wee ,.. 195.00 
RAMBOUILLETS 
Voyle Bagley, Aurora, Utah 
Lot 228, 5 Registered Yearlings to Jicarilla Apache 
Tribe, Roy L. Hewie, Dulce, New Mexico.............. 220.00 
Lot 240, 5 Range Yearlings to Fred E. Richins, Echo, 
ae NR es Se 2h ins A tN Ey pte 210.00 
Lot 250,.5 Range Yearlings to Bud Wilson, Nyssa, 
I sept crc cakdnth sah cal gek eels 155.00 
George L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 201, 1 Stud Yearling to John K. Madsen Ram- . 
bouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah .............0..000000022... 550.00 
Lot 210, 1 Stud Yearling to The Pauly Ranch, Deer 
Se iiiiakobastetnibiniiintinioreeetegnienttuiepeuivetiin 2,500.00 
Lot 218, 1 Stud Yearling to Dominion Experimental 
Station, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, H. J. Har- 
I aceinas ae sixvosasetitnaranitcerenonsr igen Dive en devcennev en sid tens 525.00 
Lot 221, 5 Registered Yearlings to Devereaux, Burke 
& Sheridan, Hoover, South Dakota .......................... 500.00 
Lot 233, 5 Range Yearlings to W. Eugene Allred, 
Wreesmcmeme rr, Cn ces cscasesatecce 260.00 
Lot 243, 5 Range Yearlings to W. Eugene Allred, 
Poustom Green, Un... ee. 250.00 
Lot 253, 10 Range Yearlings to Clark Cook, Fountain 
aia: RTS os, . ese pater eae os 205.00 
Lot 259, 10 Range Yearlings to John Marakis, Price, 
(i Ree RRC Aen 2 Began: tree eee athe HAR ME DAA a: 150.00 
Lot 263, 10 Range Yearlings to L. & A. Bertagnole, 
Sem Gee ti, Ge s.-2. ee 165.00 
John H. Beal, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 206, 1 Stud Yearling to Geo. L. Beal & Sons, 
Sea, NI ann ance ssev none mn vvnestoirsemnenincnenes 750.00 
Lot 215, 1 Stud Yearling to F. R. Christensen, 
Bepharatetn, UUW nn cncneannen-nsnnnnnesoencnsnnevssnsessnrnores 600.00 
Lot 225, 5 Registered Yearlings to Thos. H. Cook & 
Sons, Fountain Groen, Utah. ........2..-:.00-<c.2ccrc-----00e 210.00 
Lot 237, 5 Range Yearlings to T. E. Jeremy, 1477 
Harvard, Salt Lake City, Utah .....................-.---.----- 195.00 
Lot 247, 7 Range Yearlings to T. E. Jeremy & A. W. 
Hintze, Salt Lake City, Utah ..................----------000-0-+ 180.00 
Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 208, 1 Stud Yearling to Dominion Experimental 
Station, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada ...................... 300.00 
Lot 229, 5 Registered Yearlings to J. W. Jarvis & 
Gon, TReringD, CUOTAD anna necennnnnren-rensqessonrnerree 185.00 
F. R. Christensen & Sons, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 202, 1 Stud Yearling to O. A. Greager, Norwood, © 
OS EE RE EL TILE LAR BSS 550.00 


September, 1950 


Price 
Per Head 
Lot 211, 1 Stud Yearling to Voyle Bagley, Aurora, 
GRRE SAT i MA RET yeh 600.00 
Lot 219, 1 Stud Yearling to The Pauly Ranch, Deer 
TNR REE SEL Ee eto a 360.00 
Lot 227, 5 Registered Yearlings to W. Eugene Allred, 
Pountam ‘Gree. Utale -s..<..cc0c0c. ck eee 185.00 
Lot 239, 5 Range Yearlings to H. J. Newton, Magna, 
MONE ini sichancadcnsstmsokc setcsietetne enn kok a 185.00 
Lot 249, 5 Range Yearlings to Jicarilla Apache Tribe, 
Roy L. Hewie, Dulce, New Mexico .................--..--- 155.00 
Lot 257, 10 Range Yearlings to W. J. Wintch & Son, 
WO CNN oo coca cecicoues coevebctesusnachsaesescocsscie az a 145.00 
Lot 262, 10 Range Yearlings to Doug Clark, Cedar 
RS IN tin Bp ocdetbe ven eis ach Gis hing one cornovcsiesenslete 130.00 
S. E. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 209, 1 Stud Yearling to O. A. Greager, Norwood, 
as occas capacsen ca vscscosucceecacheosenscciee ae 360.00 
Lot 217, 1 Stud Yearling to F. F. Montoya, Laplata, 
PURI PROMI oy nvsicdeccacodscceccccenkschsvessecacaslaluc eas 335.00 
Lot 224, 5 Registered Yearlings to Matthias Allred, 
Fountain Grown: “Utell ©.:..8....40001. 22003.i2. 2e9 2) 225.00 
Lot 238, 5 Range Yearlings to Fred E. Richins, Echo, 
“aa terete atincaiatins et tee Reread IPN etna Mee 4 aces Sines oe 190.00 
Lot 248, 10 Range Yearlings to Ralph Longfellow, 
RII, III cacsng Sib save aconsctctasiivetosesonce eee 165.00 
Lot 256, 10 Range Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 
SE A I, PUN petensnceecesensnctyseietha venient iodiagice 160.00 
Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
Lot 207, 1 Stud Yearling to John S. Otto, Clayton, 
POUT. PUI osessrccninescunssecnannchocavisscecemea lee eiae ee 210.00 
Lot 216, 1 Stud Yearling to Heber M. Sevy, Cedar 
ie I ee eGo ele 235.00 
Lot 230, 5 Registered Yearlings to Lyman Willard, 
SERINE NMNEII  n cccce cco cacceceacaccdsasdesesdecerseeersinsarnee 175.00 
Lot 241, 5 Range Yearlings to Haines & Garne, Rocky 
WE ReRNINNONN i .occs caceasnnceonsacauctiedessneusntasercaeene eee 155.00 
Lot 251, 5 Range Yearlings to Kippen Bros., Morgan, 
ip ee ON Pel SR Eee ee ee, 140.00 
Lot 258, 10 Range Yearlings to Harold Wardell, 
SU, COIN «wns csscvttensencsosmceseee tinted 100.00 
George A. Jorgenson & Son, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 232, 5 Registered Yearlings to Jack Titus, River 
TRE See,  WURNIID ioc <i ich awed preci eens 155.00 
Lot 242, 5 Range Yearlings to Ralph Longfellow, 
Cb TRINA «3p icon cies conciserss votsietieseces a eae 150.00 
Lot 252, 10 Range Yearlings to George Hixson, 
Cea, SCOT, sas sss sncnynsasnjnectnteaveeptontectcopay 135.00 


John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Lot 203, 1 Stud Yearling to John S. Otto, Clayton, 


New Mexico .............. scabuedicbscioiecachonicntee camera ane es 850.00 
Lot 212, 1 Stud Yearling to John S. Otto, Clayton, 
THOU IO | idecisev ck eccdsi AAS SRA Ree 900.00 
Lot 226, 5 Registered Yearlings to Matthias Allred, 
Weer I UI sais Sis ccc dicocepevccgpens ccecsteqe es 200.00 
Lot 235, 10 Range Yearlings to Bud Wilson, Nyssa, 
CIID crv nonicstnitrecsninsrsnininfinesircenecenoeneneteecinonoesiiettultcinil 175.00 
Lot 245, 5 Range Yearlings to Wesley Aagard, 2216 
E. Sunset Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah .................... 200.00 
Lot 255, 5 Range Yearlings to Jack Titus, River 
Route, Lperteten, Teno irises 190.00 
Nielson Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 205, 1 Stud Yearling to John K. Madsen Ram- 
bouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah........................... 1650.00 
Lot 214, 1 Stud Yearling to H. Lehfeldt, Lavina, 
jE RET AIR Rd AER APSA ER A AE 1200.00 
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& Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho, bought by Two Bar Ranch Co 








Top Suffolk pen of range rams. A consignment from H.-L. Finch 


mpany, 


Craig, Colorado, at $275.00 each. H. L. Finch in the background 


at left. 
Lot 220, 1 Stud Yearling to J. Alfred Ririe, Magrath, 
Alberta, Caneda .........00/52 2 2Teiae Ree en, 
Lot 223, 5 Registered Yearlings to S. L. Stumberg, 
PUMMNMICNE< NOOUDG) occu cccedcrsicucoesaaveedobvccsgsansan ties ete 
Lot 234, 5 Range Yearlings to The Pauly Ranch, 
I a TN sane 
Lot 244, 5 Range Yearlings to Roy Okelberry, Goshen, 
1" Re Se aie eee Renee eeeemrerememe 18 Ween Ur 
Lot 254, 5 Range Yearlings to P. C. Madsen, Manti, 
1 SESE ERE eee some erenen cme 2. FSS (Sm EB 
Lot 260, 5 Range Yearlings to Roy Okelberry, Goshen, 
MESSE pepe a RSNA EOE AN SAE AP Und DER ERORE 
Lot 264, 10 Range Yearlings to Newell A. Johnson, 
oR | REE eee eieene kee: etre eee aL Ce 


Hume Sparks, Ephraim, Utah 
Lot 204, 1 Stud Yearling to Nielson Sheep Company, 


Ey - SINR: sarreethacessiyintoetennesnsnnpnmmammenniicueieressecsees 
Lot 213, 1 Stud Yearling to Bud Wilson, Nyssa, 
TD creticeetiondcnecdhronnisneionninpp rea pik-tannisiusninise iaiadpeantaionanpeie 
Lot 222, 5 Registered Yearlings to G. E. Stanfield, 
1 aes aa Rl iat em i, ie A tc 
Lot 236, 5 Range Yearlings to W. Eugene Allred, 
Peemmittsive-Grewmiy Wiile sec 5h in hice. ceeqecegd- 
Lot 246, 5 Range Yearlings to Welby Aagard, Foun- 
I ce ee eee ae 


Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Lot 231, 5 Registered Yearlings to T. Tracy Wright, 
2330 Berkeley, Salt Lake City, Utah........................ 


PANAMAS 


Tom Bell, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 304, 5 Range Yearlings to Matthews Bros., Ovid, 
Idaho 
Lot 310, 5 Range Yearlings to J. Wm. Russell, St. 
John, Utah 
Lot 315, 5 Range Lambs to Two Bar Ranch, Craig, 
Colorado 


Joseph Horn, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 301, 1 Stud Yearling to M. D. Nelson, Opal, 


Wyoming 


Price 
Per Head 


800.00 
325.00 
300.00 
225.00 
165.00 
180.00 
135.00 


125.00 
105.00 
95.00 





Top Suffolk registered pen of five rams. 
Waddell, Amity, Oregon, and purchased by James Laidlaw & Sons, | 
Inc., Muldoon, Idaho, at $400.00 per head. 


Consigned by D 


Lot 305, 5 Range Lambs to E. M. Burns, Bridgeville, 


OS EE ae Se ee ee ee en ee 100.00 
Lot 311, 5 Range Lambs to Haines & Garne, Rocky 
RR PS ee sae aie ere ea an at eee 80.00 | 
James Laidlaw & Sons, Inc., Muldoon, Idaho 
Lot 306, 5 Range Yearlings to R. C. Rich Sheep Co., 
8 *  — RED Ee ieee 75.00 
Harry Meuleman & Sons, Rupert, Idaho 
Lot 302, 1 Stud Yearling to M. D. Nelson, Opal, © 
| RE il tient ohne aii cea 100.00 | 
Lot 307, 5 Range Yearlings to Jack Dickens, Walden, ' 
ON Ni cE ae dint 75.00 
Lot 313, 10 Range Lambs to M. D. Nelson, Opal, 
CO idle enlitelRtiab ech eee cearieathiiBnecants 75.00 } 
D. L. Sargent, Cedar City, Utah 
Lot 308, 5 Range Yearlings to A. N. Gardiner, Coke- 
Ne ih aici acienksans inkacinenptiberbisieshceceiaeh ies nan 80.00 | 
Lot 314, 10 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, Tre- 
nA) ai EYE AP Df aE 7 08 SO wee 100.00 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
Lot 303, 5 Range Yearlings to Leon L. Jordan, Cedar- 
I I icicle pate ial eeecidenindiapcalinninss 260.00 
Lot 309, 9 Range Yearlings to Two Bar Ranch Co., 
Us RUN saeco casechaeiceactonsunabsemmtiprgeciecckiiioins 100.00 
COLUMBIAS 
Alden K. Barton, Manti, Utah 
Lot 326, 1 Stud Yearling to Virgil P. Jacobson, Foun- 
oS i peeled eee RL pie ae eee 180.00 
Lot 338, 5 Registered Yearlings to Ursel Hansen, 
Be ee Bk Ot eR ae eon 107.50 
Lot 354, 8 Range Yearlings to LeRoy Thorsen, Bear 
Seay. Se OR Gees nee IS A 117.50 
Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 323, 1 Stud Yearling to Alvin Cox, Cedar City, 
io: ba asia! Tie obits BRR c\ c, au 9. Jy dalle aint eae ain 250.00 
Lot 332, 1 Stud Yearling to Gilbreath Bros., Monte 
Viste, Colorado (Ui = fe SIs BOCs genet 255.00 
Lot 340, 5 Registered Yearlings to Paul Ahart, Lin- 
ies, * ORG casos kec So teslsc A cecccescctccccscczssctessenSlbha 155.00 
The National Wool Grower 


ave M. 


Price 
Per Head 





Ell 








re M. 
Sons, 


Price 
r Head 


100.00 
80.00 


75.00 


100.00 
75.00 
75.00 


80.00 


100.00 


60.00 


00.00 


80.00 
07.50 
17.50 


50.00 
55.00 
55.00 


»wer 








Price Per 


Head 
Lot 348, 5 Range Yearlings to Virgil P. Jacobson, 
Wountéin Green, WG. 2aes ee 225.00. 
Lot 361, 10 Range Yearlings to D. V. Hagenbarth, 
Monida. Montane: 10.05 3.3 2c oa a eee 150.00 
Lot 367, 10 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, Tre- 
es pRB 2p cl SF ls = 250.00 
Stanley S. Brown, Troy, Idaho 
Lot 350, 5 Range Yearlings to LeRoy Thorsen, Bear 
a aR EER "SSMS Sea taminee 102.50 
w. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana 
Lot 320, 1 Stud Yearling to D. L. Sargent, Cedar City, 
| ER ee ee Le: See Cee Se 250.00 
Lot 330, 1 Stud Yearling to Joseph Worthlin, 47 East 
South Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah... 225.00 
Lot 336, 5 Registered Yearlings to Geo. N. Holcomb, 
een NaN A Lae” «SAMO BD. 165.00 
Lot 346, 10 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, Tre- 
SR SR AOE at rik Ee eee Bee 180.00 
C. W. Dorney, Monte Vista, Colorado 
Lot 325, 1 Stud Yearling to Geo. Soderquist, Cimar- 
yous Colosade? i:2..2:50..20 beende bee ft) oes 240.00 
Lot 333, 1 Stud Yearling to Virgil P. Jacobson, Foun- 
in: RUNNER. CNN cob actacnccceccncsty a icacedenncodtheeenctee dete 230.00 
Lot 335, 1 Stud Yearling to Nick Chournos, Tre- : 
TN) RO coe Ean a sale ence 290.00 
Lot 339, 5 Registered Yearlings to Nick Chournos, 
ji: S| | a ec a eT noe eae ae RRLY Seiey 180.00 
Lot 345, 5 Range Yearlings to W. O. Collard, Hunts- 
NN a ag cS cnr pee ea ee ee 150.00 
Lot 359, 5 Range Yearlings to W. O. Collard, Hunts- 
5g RAPP ipa el een rec ree nee ve at co 150.00 
Elkington Brothers, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Lot 357, 5 Range Yearlings to John Densley, Rich- 
I IIE steno sh cil pecinscsiperrennctncmintispenenencetinarentans 165.00 
ivan G. Epperson, Jerome, Idaho 
Lot 349, 5 Range Yearlings to David E. Howard, 
a rn ones cat cececcate paced 120.00 
Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 
Lot 328, 1 Stud Yearling to Mark B. Hanson, Spanish 
Ln a i gaat ed SERS In Cente ct Rpt ee Ae ae 250.00 
Lot 334, 1 Stud Yearling to Gilbreath Bros., Monte 
yA aia oo iE a nee Bele eines cece e 335.00 


at 


Top Suffolk-Hampshire crossbred pen of ten range rams. Sold by 
T. B. Burton (with cane) of Cambridge, Idaho, to Nick Chournos, 
Tremonton, Utah, at $300.00 a head. Mr. Burton was the seller and 
Mr. Chournos, the purchaser, of the second high pen, at $210.00 each. 


September, 1950 


Price Per 
Head 
Lot 342, 5 Registered Yearlings to Richins Bros., 
Piaitter, UM cr2bee a ee a ~. 122.50 
Lot 352, 5 Range Yearlings to Robert Byram & Sons, 


RID. 4, Ves We te 150.00 
Lot 363, 5 Range Yearlings to Leo & M. Bertagnole, 
Pe La ECG OM ans... pes a rep chercasecl. 132.50 
Lot 369, 10 Range Yearlings to Fred Bertagnole, 
Sam tame’ City, Utah nn... see 125.00 
Lot 372, 10 Range Yearlings to Paul Ahart, Lincoln, 
I 5d 0 Ben ckia as ekcctasedosieronbnsdcenssviléaeie La 95.00 
Mark B. Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah 
Lot 322, 1 Stud Yearling to Gilbreath Bros., Monte 
PR MONI Sooo. ce vce MB ocenncien naseoecoserccccecl an 235.00 
Lot 331, 1 Stud, 2-year-old, to Nick Chournos, Tre- 
ek SC an ar ME 250.00 
Lot 341, 5 Registered Yearlings to Virgil P. Jacobson, 
Pome: Geoen, Utah 2... ee ee 150.00 
Lot 347, 5 Range Yearlings to Jack Dickens, Walden, 
Célondae? i2tis...i02h..000..19.. fen bers tuipel wide 142.50 
Lot 360, 10 Range Yearlings to Deseret Land & 
Livestock Company, 213 Greyhound Terminal, Salt 
eS, a ee 127.50 
Eugene A. Johnson, Portland, Oregon 
Lot 355, 10 Range Yearlings to R. H. Christensen, 
Bama, UWGh. «.<.0..dce Ein ee eee 100.00 
Lot 365, 10 Range Yearlings to Fairview Land Com- 
UNE, SN, ICUIA  Signcssicayeve<dtbnacnniavennansematerttartees 110.00 
Elmer Lind & Sons, Vernal, Utah 
Lot 356, 5 Range Yearlings to Hatch Bros. Co., 
WOOUE CE OUND ee 100.00 


Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co., Anaconda, Montana 
Lot 351, 5 Range Yearlings to Robert Byram & Sons, 


we 's4 Tae, Vee... ae 150.00 
Lot 362, 10 Range Yearlings to Ercanbrack’ & Son, 

WINE, I oa ors aici ccconocesanes ccthcec etre eRe ee 100.00 
Lot 368, 10 Range Yearlings to Madsen & Madsen, 

Inc., Mt. Pleasant, Utah ....:2.2..2.2..240UN 2284.5! 100.00 
Lot 371, 10 Range Yearlings to Wm. Bowie, Opal, 

Li ET Sao en eee mtn TSS 105.00 

Pine Tree Ranch, Gillette, Wyoming 

Lot 324, 1 Stud Yearling to E. M. Burns, Bridgeville, 

CANN 25 Screed debacaateconceeecthsees Sec mecca eee 160.00 





Consigned by F. L. and R. W. 
Stephan, Twin Falls, Idaho, and purchased by August Rosa & Son, 
Pocatello, Idaho, for $135.00 a head. 


Top Hampshire range ram pen. 
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Top Columbia registered pen of five rams. Entered by 


Cc. W. 


Dorney. Monte Vista, Colorado, and bought by Nick Chournos, 
Tremonton, Utah, for $180.00 a head. Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho, 
sold the second high pen to Charles R. Kippen, Morgan, Utah, at 


$175.00 each. 


Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho 
Lot 321, 1 Stud Yearling to Hugh Smith, Yamhill, 
IE, cient seinciielsiesiaitsonite an iher ieee Dieinialeatnit ites 
Lot 337, 5 Registered Yearlings to Chas. R. Kippen, 
SING MII seisinnsscctersanicnsenstssieccconeioinliciat iolinipsastantionrios 
Lot 344, 5 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, Tre- 
I I a a ee 
Lot 358, 5 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, Tre- 
| ES Re Si Pel eas ae ees 
Lot 366, 4 Range Yearlings to Nick Chournos, Tre- 
monton, Utah 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 


Lot 329, 1 Stud Yearling to Y. U. Ranch, Walden, 
ESE SPREE ee eend ee ERE Ys rst 


Cy Young, St. Anthony, Idaho 
Lot 327, 1 Stud Yearling to Ivan G. Epperson, Jerome, 
Idaho 


Top Columbia range pen. Consigned by Mark Bradford (center) of 
Spanish Fork, Utah, and purchased by Nick Chournos, Tremonton, 
Utah. Price, $250.00 each. 





Per Head Per Head 
Price Price | 
Lot 343, 5 Registered Yearlings to John Densley, 
I, SII. snivnaisortsancsstersnenciesscheugenndtitisnencsanseaies 145.00 | 
700.00 Lot 353, 5 Range Yearlings to John Densley, Rich- 
I ND sa scisisichichcnilckianetas oaceccntteneeticuls anatentnaemees 130.00 
175.00 Lot 364, 5 Range Yearlings to Jack Dickens, Walden, 
RP bent sia itt cA ah eS Seca 127.50 
167.50 Lot 370, 10 Range Yearlings to Hatch Bros Co., 
SN ee cee ees 100.00 
210.00 Lot 373, 10 Range Yearlings to M. R. Wilde, Ogden, 
Spt eae ir bec AT ng 2 ERIN a + eR 120.00 
225.00 
TARGHEES 
975.00 Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co., Anaconda, Montana 
: Lot 374, 10 Range Yearlings to Frank Meaker, Mont- 
I hae siasnrgimnsae 80.00 
Lot 375, 10 Range Yearlings to Ercanbrack & Son, 
205.00 joo Sgt |" RMR Seas aia ak er er eel ae te 72.50 | 

















HE United States lamb crop for 1950 
was estimated on July Ist, by the 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA, 
at 18,431,000 head, which is about 2 per- 
cent smaller than the 1949 crop of 
18,810,000 lambs. The 1948 crop was 
figured at 19,027,000 head and the ten- 
year average (1939-48) at 27,916,000 
lambs. 

Based on the number of breeding ewes 
on hand January 1, 1950, the crop was an 
89 percent one this year, compared. with 
87.4 in 1949 and the ten-year average of 
86.5. 


In the Thirteen Western States 


The 1950 lamb crop in the 13 western 
range sheep States is slightly smaller than 
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that for 1949. It is estimated at 12,188,000 
head as against 12,241,000 last year, and 
is the smallest of record, going back as 
far as 1920. 

In Texas, the lamb crop is 7 percent 
larger than last year, and makes up 28 
percent of the western lambs and 19 per- 
cent of the total U. S. crop; last year, these 
percentages were 26 and 17 respectively. 

Larger lamb crops than in 1949 are re- 
ported for Wyoming and Texas, with small 
increases also in Utah, Washington, Idaho 
and Oregon. Large reductions are indicated 
for Montana, South Dakota, New Mexico, 
and Arizona, with small ones in Colorado, 
California, and Nevada. 

The lambing percentage (lambs saved 
per 100 breeding ewes) for the 13 western 


oer 


This Year’s Lamb Crop 


States was 83.5 this year, the highest since 
1941 when the percentage was 85. In 
1949, the crop was an 80.5 percent one. 
Breeding ewe numbers in. the West on 
January 1, 1950, on which percentages 
were based, were nearly 4 percent below 
those of January 1, 1949. There were de- 
creases in ewe numbers in all States, ex- 
cept Wyoming. 

Lambing percentages were larger than 
a year ago in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, Washington and 
Texas. These States had more favorable 
weather conditions the past (1949-50) win- 
ter than in the previous severe one. Per- 
centages were much lower than last year 
in Montana, New Mexico and Arizona; 
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LAMB CROP REPORT — JULY 1, 1950 























BREEDING EWES, 1 YR. LAMBS SAVED 
OLD AND OVER, JAN. 1 p 
ercent of Ewes 
Thousands (Add 000) January 1 Thousand Head (000) 
10-Yr.-Av. 10-Yr.-Av. 10-Yr.-Av. 
STATE 1939-48 1949 1950 1939-48 1949 1950 1939-48 1949 1950 
Agizona ......:..... 464 807 300 81 82 78 376 252 238 
California ........ 2,104 1,857 1,808 89 91 91 1,871. 1,285 1,186 
Colorado .......... 1,379 1,010 973 90 93 94 1,234 939 915 
BE: cevsssestoetes 1,302 883 848 || 104 102 108 1,347 901 916 
Montana .......... 2,366 1,483 1,804 84 84 77 1,993 1,204 1,004 
MOVGGR ....-.-..... 510 380 855 82 82 85 419 312 302 
New Mexico®.... 1,496 1,112 1,077 72 76 70 1,083 846 757 
Oregon ............ 1,031 584 566 92 90 94 938 526 532 
So. Dakota ...... 1,189 613 574 92 89 88 1,086 547 506 
BUI: oes Seestecuse 6,265 4,516 4,380 68 x fi 78 4277 3,206 3,416 
Wien ........... 5% 1547 1,159 1,078 81 78 84 1,254 904 906 
Washington ...... 398 251 234 |} 108 101 111 430 254 260 
Wyoming ........ 2,518 1,593 1,609 80 70 79 2,013 1,115 1,255 
Total 13 
Western States..22,569 15,198 14,601 81.2 80.5 88.5] 18,321 12,241 12,188 
Total 35 
Native States.... 9,734 6,327 6,117 98.9 1038.8 102.1] 9,595 6,569 . 6,248 
U.S. Total... $2,303 21,525 20,718 86.5 87.4 89.0} 27,916 18,819 18,431 


*Includes Indian-owned sheep in New Mexico and Arizona. 








there was a small decrease in South Dakota 
and no change in California. 


Severe winter and spring weather re- 
duced the Montana lambing percentage to 
the lowest point since 1936. Spring storms 
reduced the lamb crop in parts of Wyoming 
and western South Dakota. Dry, short feed 
conditions reduced the crop in New Mexico 
and Arizona. While Texas was dry the 
early part of the season, sheep range im- 
proved rapidly with timely moisture. 

Ewe losses the past winter were about, 
or slightly below, average and considerably 
below the relatively heavy losses of a year 
earlier. 


The late lamb crop in the 11 western 
States (Texas and South Dakota excluded) 
is about 2 percent smaller than in 1949. 
The 5 major late lambing States of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico 
and Utah have about 4 percent fewer late 
lambs than last year. Texas has a few 
more late lambs than in 1949. 

The early lamb crop in the 13 western 
range States was larger than in 1949. Texas 
had a rather large increase in early lambs, 
with considerably increased marketings of 
early lambs and yearling wethers during 
the late spring and early summer of 1950, 
over the same period in 1949. The strictly 
early lambs of Arizona and California 
showed a small reduction from 1949, but 
the lambs developed well, with few feeders. 
In the Northwest (Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington) the early lamb crop is larger 
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than in 1949, and lambs made good gains, 
showing better weights and finish than a 
year ago. 

Contracting of feeder lambs for fall de- 
livery was very active early in the year in 
the northern sections. Summer contracting 
also was active, leaving few lambs in first 
hands. There has been a strong demand 
for yearling and other ewes, with a re- 
ported tendency to hold ewe lambs. Re- 
ports indicate considerable contracting of 
Texas lambs for late summer and early fall 
delivery. 

The table gives details on the western 
crop. 


In the Native Sheep States 


In the native sheep States the lamb crop 
was 6,243,000 head, a decrease of 326,000 
head, -or 5 percent from 1949. The crop 
is the smallest on record starting with 1924. 
The decrease in the lamb crop was due to 
a 3 percent reduction in the number of 
ewes on January 1, and a 2 point-drop in 
the 1950 lamb crop percentage. Only a 
few scattered States show more lambs saved 
this year than last. Pasture conditions were 
generally favorable for lambs during the 
spring season, but cold and stormy weather 
caused loss of young lambs, particularly in 


the north central States. The situation was 
especially bad in North Dakota where the 
1950 percentage lamb crop is one of the 
lowest on record. 


Thousands of Sheep Lost 
In Australian Floods 


N the biggest flood relief air lift in Aus- 
tralia, 28 planes on August 3rd dropped 
more than 40 tons of food, fodder and 
medical supplies in northwestern New 
South Wales, where unprecedented floods 
were being experienced. 

It was hoped to increase the air-lift on 
the following day to 60 tons to help fam- 
ilies isolated by the floods and to feed 
almost one million starving sheep. Pilots 
of relief planes have sighted thousands of 
dead sheep in the Moree, Mungindi and 
Collarenebri areas. Large areas of coun- 
try have been transformed into inland seas. 

Mr. E. R. Jaques, manager of East-West 
Airlines, said that about 3,000 square miles 
of country was under water in the Mun- 
gindi-Moree-Wee Waa area. From the air 
he saw cattle, sheep and kangaroos packed 
as thick as a football crowd on one patch 
of high ground. The plane dropped 65 
pounds of hay to them from 50 feet. The 
bales were torn to pieces in a few seconds. 

At Weemelah, it was stated, at- least 
half the sheep in the district had been 
drowned or had died from exposure, after 
standing for days in water. On many hold- 
ings there was not a dry acre. 

International Wool Secretariat 
News Service 





SHEEP SHEARERS’ UNION MEETS 


The Sheep Shearer’s Union of North 
American No. 1 elected the following offi- 
cers at their annual meeting held late in 
July: President, LaVor Taylor, Butte, Mon- 
tana; vice president, secretary-treasurer, 
H. N. Collins, Butte, Montana; and vice 
president, Lawrence Elmer, Burley, Idaho. 
Members of the Executive Board are Wil- 
liam O. Brownell, Oakdale, California; 
Richard Oliver, Pilot Rock, Oregon; Paul 
F. Villarrel, Fresno, California; Clarence 
Mower, American Fork, Utah and Victor 
Felix, Dillon, Montana. 

The members discussed a promotion pro- 
gram on the Union's activities; reported 
that progress had been made in showing 
wool growers the need of using union 
shearers at all times, and expressed willing- 
ness to confer with growers on mutual prob- 
lems. 

The Union also offers to send, free of 
charge, a blueprint of a shearing plant to 
any grower contemplating such construc- 
tion. Requests should be addressed to 
Sheep Shearers’ Union, Box 1992, Butte, 
Montana. 
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Other August Ram Sales 








It is a good year for sheep breeders. From the opening of the ram sale season in California 
in May down through August, strong lamb and wool markets have been reflected in prices paid for 
rams. Crowds of buyers and keen competition for quality stock have marked each auction—signify- 
ing perhaps a renewed. confidence of sheepmen generally in the future of their industry. Summaries 
of auctions during the past month are given here. 








Idaho’s 29th Sale 


T FILER, Idaho, where the Idaho Wool 

Growers Association sponsored its 29th 
sale on August 2nd, 556 Suffolk rams made 
an average of $179.63. Last year the aver- 
age price was $115.34 on 545 head and 
in 1948 it was $149.10 on 543 head. The 
25 Suffolk-Hampshires, only other sheep 
included in the sale, brought an average 
of $93 a head as against $71 on 10 rams 
last year and $58.35 on 41 head in 1948. 
Altogether, 581 rams were sold this year 
at an average of $175.90; the 1949 aver- 
age was $114.54 on 555 head and in 1948 
it was $140.96 on 597 head. 


High price was $1000 paid for a stud 
yearling ram consigned by Walter P. Hub- 
bard, Junction City, Oregon. D. D. Liskey 
of the Lost River Ranch of Klamath Falls, 
Oregon, was the purchaser. The Univer- 
sity of Idaho sold the second high ram for 
$625 to Russell W. Newcomb, Declo, Ida- 
ho. Liskey placed the winning bid of $600 
on a W. P. Hubbard ram. In pens, T. B. 
Burton of Cambridge, Idaho, took the 
honors in a sale of five to Bill Smith of 
Boise, Idaho, at $400 per head. B. B. 
Burroughs, Lakefork, Idaho, sold a pen 
of six and one of five to Milton Schaefer, 
Bellevue, Idaho, at $350 per head. Robert 
S. Blastock, Filer, Idaho, received the 
highest price paid for Suffolk-Hampshire 
yearlings in the sale of a pen of five to the 





Doc McClure looking for a bid for the good-looking pen of Suffolks 
in the Idaho sale ring. Col. Earl O. Walter on the actioneer’s stand 
in the background. 


Cokeville Land & Livestock Company, 
Cokeville, Wyoming, at $100 a_ head. 
Blastock also sold the high pen of 5. Suf- 
folk-Hampshire ram lambs to the Cokeville 
Land & Livestock Company. The price was 
$95 per head. E. O. Walter was auctioneer. 

Averages are shown in the table with 
those for last year. 








FILER RAM SALE AVERAGES 








BREED 1949 1950 
SUFFOLKS: No. Average Price No. Average Price 
RE TCRRTS SF eee ener eee ea 16 $219.69 15 $506.67 
Range Rams—yearlings .................. 403 119.04 379 186.44 
RRR IID senccsetenstinensieiinnnenennns 126 87.08 162 133.41 
Average Total Suffolks Sold ............ 545 115.34 556 179.63 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES: 
Range Rams—yearlings .................. 2 50.00 5 100.00 
SER a ee 8 76.25 20 91.25 
Total Suffolk-Hampshires .................. 10 71.00 25 93.00 
Form, Pom GALE ....:......2......... 555 $114.54 581 $175.90 
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Oregon’s 24th Sale 


HE overall average in the 24th Oregon 
Ram Sale at Pendleton on August 11th, 

was $150.35 on 290 head. This compared 
with last year’s average of $80.90 on 301 
and 308 head were sold in 1948 at 
average of $130. 

Suffolks made the highest average, 
$175.33 on 189 head, with the Rambouillets 
running up close with $147.55 on 87 head. 
The highest individual sales were in the 
Rambouillet division where $550 was paid 
by the Cunningham Sheep Company of 
Pendleton, Oregon, for a stud consigned by 
the John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. The Cunningham 
Company also paid $225 per head for a 
Madsen pen of 5 yearling rams. The Cun- 
ningham Company received $100 each for 
15 Lincoln-Rambouillet crossbreds. Pur- 
chasers were: Martin Joyce, Juntura; Hen- 
ry Jacobs and Robert Vaughn, of Baker, 
all in Oregon. 


an 
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OREGON RAM SALE AVERAGES 
1949 1950 

Number Average Number Average 

BREED Sold Per Head Sold Per Head 
SSNS 3 51 77 $100.64 87 $147.55 
Lincoln-Rambouillet Crossbreds  ...... 20 60.00 15 100.00 
EEE SS ae ae es Se ee 12 57.91 7 98.00 
I SY (genoa acai a Senay 20 Par eee 5 40.00 5 80.00 
EPS AEE rene ee neve er 10 35.00 1] 75.45 
SA Siete ERIE Pe eae 133 86.28 139 175.33 
Biempatres — .....-~.-2-------nseoonnenseeeerensanes 19 56.31 18 118.61 
Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds .......... 18 66.80 8 105.62 
Columbia Crossbreds ..................---.-- 7 ee agen a, i 
TT As ores LA ee 801 $ 80.90 290 $150.35 








Outstanding event in the Suffolk section 
was the sale of 6 yearling rams at $360 
per head by J. J. Thompson, Salem, Ore- 
gon to Ed. Wilson of Union, Oregon. Floyd 
T. Fox of Silverton, Oregon, sold a pen 
of 3 yearlings, and Glenn Cox of Philo- 
math, Oregon, one of 5, for $260 a head. 
There was only one stud Suffolk ram cata- 
loged, that of Floyd M. Edwards, Albany, 
Oregon, for which $200 was paid. 

Top price in the Hampshires was $140 
which George Hislop, Granger, Washing- 
ton, paid for a stud ram entered by H. 
Clayton Fox, Imbler, Oregon. 

The Eastern Oregon Experiment Station, 
Union, Oregon, received $105 for each of 
two-year-old Columbias sold as a pen, 
and $145 for a yearling Suffolk-Hampshire 
crossbred ram. Purchaser of the Columbias 
was A. T. Harris, Heppner, Oregon, while 
Leo Hahn of Antelope, Oregon, bought 
the crossbred. 

In both Lincolns and Corriedales $80 
was the high price. Martin Joyce of Jun- 
tura, Oregon, purchased the Corriedale 
pen of five, the only entry in that breed, 
from Perry N. Johnston, Wallowa, Oregon, 
and Gaylord Madison, Echo, Oregon, 
bought the Lincoln pen of five from Paul 
E. Knautz, LeGrande, Oregon. 

E. O. Walter was auctioneer. 





New Mexico Sale 


S in 1949, the John K. Madsen Ram- 
bouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, 
topped the New Mexico Ram Sale, held 
in Albuquerque on August 15-16, when 
W. W. Crockett, Ramah, New Mexico, 
paid $450 for one of their yearling studs. 
The Madsen Farm also had the highest pen 
of five for which the Hindi Cattle Company 
of Duran, New Mexico, paid $225 a head. 
In range pens $340 a head was the peak 
price, given for a pen of 5 Debouillet 
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yearlings consigned by the A. D. Jones 
Estate of Roswell, New Mexico. Raymond 
Perez of Vaughn, New Mexico was the 
purchaser. 

Wynn S. Hansen secured first place in 
the pens of ewes with 5 Rambouillet year- 
lings that brought $97.50 from Marvin 
Ake, Magdalena, New Mexico. 

C. W. Dorney, Monte Vista, Colorado, 
sold a pen of 5 Columbia yearling rams at 
$200 each, and Ernest and Donald Ram- 
stetter, Golden, Colorado, received $120 
per head for a pen of 3 Corriedale rams, 
and the same price for a pen of five. 


Averages in the sale were: 





No. Price 

of Head Per Head 
Sie a 8 $217.00 
Registered Rams ........ 121 149.00 
Range Rams .............. 298 154.00 
Total Rams 1950........ 427 $150.00 
Total Rams 1949........ 432 77.84 
UE oe a Se 20 90.00 








Northern Colorado 
Hampshire Sale 


N July 24th 67 lots of Hampshires, 
averaging $80, made a total of 
$5,346.60 in the Northern Colorado Hamp- 
shire Sale at Greeley, Colorado. The Colo- 
rado A & M College entered the top con- 
signment, which Charles Bauer and John 
Beaty of Manzanola, Colorado, purchased 
at $190. For the high selling lamb $100 
was paid by the Colorado A & M to D. 
L. McMillen of Longmont, Colorado. Three 
two-year old rams averaged $69.16; 16 
yearlings $91.40; 13 ram lambs $60.57. 
In the ewe division $119 was 
paid by Bauer and Beaty for an aged ani- 
mal consigned by Erle Hyde of Ault, Colo- 
rado. Averages on ewes were: $94.80 on 


5 ewes, two years old and over; $90.34 
on 15 yearlings and $70.66 on 15 lambs. 





Willamette Valley 
Ram Sale 


P prices paid in the various breeds 
offered at the Willamette Valley Pure- 
bred Ram and Ewe Sale, held at the Linn 
County Fair Grounds near Albany, Ore- 
gon, on August 5th, were as follows: 
$500 for Romney consigned by Lynn 
Barnes, Harrisburg, Oregon. 
$425 for a Suffolk consigned by Walter 
P, Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon. 
$400 for a Hampshire stud ram con- 
signed by R. W. Hogg & Sons, Salem, 
Oregon and one entered by C. M. 
Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon. 
$300 for a Columbia range ram entered 
by E. J. Handley, McMinnville, Ore. 
$200 for a Lincoln entered by James 
Riddell, Monmouth, Oregon. 
$200 for a Southdown entered by Eldon 
Riddell of Independence, Oregon. 
$160 for a Corriedale consigned by Jim- 
mie Riddell, Monmouth, Oregon. 
$110 for a Cheviot entered by Russell 
Alsip, Monmouth, Oregon. ; 
$100 for a Shropshire consigned by Gath 
Bros., Turner, Oregon. 
E. O. Walter cried the sale. 





Sanpete Ram Sale 


IELSON Sheep Company of Ephraim, 

Utah, topped the Sanpete Ram Sale, 
held August 26th at Ephraim, when S. E. 
Christensen, also of Ephraim, bid one of 
their stud Rambouillet rams up_ to 
$1,025.00. Averages made in the sale are 
shown below: 


No. 
of head Average 

RAMBOUILLETS 

cpt ed eal pg baited 6 mc 9 $425.00 

Registered .........:.......... 45 201.00 

DEE? sepnecenseskcresscevanr tes 155 146.00 
SUFFOLKS 

oo a SU clase ns 4 195.00 

eae alt ED ri 100 72.50 
HAMPSHIRES 

gpk SP elds EA eich fe 1 180.00 

heh ea el ee 14 60.00 
PANAMAS 

ce ES 20 77.00 
COLUMBIA 

eee ke eet tt 3 150.00 

ne: a 60 88.00 
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The New Scourable Branding Fluid For Sheep 


By GEORGE C. LeCOMPTE 


Livestock Branch, Production and Marketing Administration, USDA 













let’s carry that hope anyway. 





As the result of experiments conducted since 1942, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
through the Livestock Branch of the Production and Marketing Administration, has recently an- 
nounced the development of a scourable branding fluid for marking sheep. The informal report given 
here comes from Marketing Activities, a PMA publication, for August 1950. Everyone connected with 
the production and manufacture of wool will rate this as research of high rank. Wool growers, of 
course, will not be able to rush out now and buy this new product, for it is not yet on the market . . . | 
at least so far as we know. But it should be before the shearing of the 1951 clip commences . 







































HE branding of sheep has long posed 

a two-way problem. If the branding 
material were durable enough to stick to 
wool for long periods of time as it must, 
it usually would not scour easily from the 
fleece, thus creating a serious and costly re- 
moval problem in the wool manufacturing 
process. If the brand scoured easily, it 
conversely would not have the durability 
needed. Seemingly, the problem called for 
a branding fluid of contradictory sticking 
and non-sticking characteristics and it is no 
wonder that it has plagued wool producers 
and processors for many years. 


Sheep Give the Answer 


After trying many different materials in 
the search for a fluid that would combine 
the properties of durability and scourability, 
the quest in Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration Livestock Branch laboratories 
for this elusive material ultimately led back 
to the sheep. The grease cleaned from 
sheeps’ wool, known as lanolin, undergoes 
a long period of exposure to air and sun- 
light and as a result has none of the dry- 
ing and hardening properties of ordinary 
oils. Happily it can be washed from wool 
in the normal scouring process. Laboratory 
experiments indicated that lanolin was the 
simplest and perhaps most obvious vehicle 
for the scourable branding fluid. 

The next step—testing this lanolin-base 
fluid under actual western grazing condi- 
tions—proved conclusively that the product 
met the first of the two necessary require- 
ments. Branding marks made by this fluid 
were both intact and clearly legible after 
a year of exposure to the rigorous Idaho 
Rocky Mountain climate. This field test 
was made on around 3500 sheep at the 
Bureau of Animal Industry Sheep Experi- 
ment Station at Dubois, Idaho. 
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The branding fluid also met the second 
requirement of being completely removable 
from the wool in the usual scouring pro- 
cess. Wool on which the brands had been 
painted was sorted from the remainder of 
the fleeces and sent on for processing into 
cloth at the Forstmann Woolen Company. 
This firm’s Director of Research, Werner 
von Bergen, observed and described the 
scouring operation in detail. Included in 
the shipment were one sort of 835 pounds 
of fine and half-blood wool, and another 
sort of approximately 380 pounds of three- 
eighths and quarter-blood wool. Mr. von 
Bergen pointed out that all of the wool 
from these two sorts was carded, combed 
and woven into cloth which was completely 
free of the discoloration that normally ap- 
pears from branding marks. 





After a year of exposure on the back of a Columbia sheep at the 
BAI Sheep Station, the black scourable brand is still clearly legible. 





Paint Marks Are Costly 


—— 


In his report, Mr. von Bergen elaborates 
on some of the problems wool manufac. 
turers face in handling paint wool. He | 
points out that in 1949 the average sorter 
in his company spent one-half hour daily 
in clipping paint wool. The total cost of 
this work was figured at $4,300. Further, 
this company sold about 6,000 pounds of 
this wool containing branding paint for 17 
to 18 cents a pound whereas such wool had 
cost from 75 cents to a dollar a pound. 
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These two costs totaled over $10,000, and 
the company’s troubles didn’t end with this. 


Mr. von Bergen points out that it is not | 


humanly possible for wool sorters to detect 


all wool carrying brand marks, with the } 


result that some carry into the manufac- 
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This display shows wool marked with both scourable and non-scourable fluid in various 
stages of laboratory processing. Both wool markings had a year of exposure on sheeps’ 
backs. The felted wool produced from the wool marked with scourable branding fluid 
shows no spots, while the felted wool from that marked with paint has several unsightly 
spots that will require costly hand spotting. 


turing process and later show up as un- 
sightly spots in the cloth. Removing the 
spots is a painstaking hand operation. Mr. 
von Bergen explains that in 1949 his com- 
pany handled approximately 1,500,000 
pounds of wool with branding marks, and 
despite the fact that the paint wool was 
clipped and sold at a great loss, 23,000 
pieces of cloth made from the wool had to 
be subjected to this costly cleaning or 
“depitching” process. The total cost of this 
was figured at more than $38,000. Thus, 
all the costs of handling this paint wool 
averaged about 3.23 cents per pound, 
clean basis, on the 1,500,000 pounds of 
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wool originally marked with non-scourable 
branding marks. 


Losses Must Be Shared 


While most of the paint or brand prob- 
lems in paint wool center in the manufac- 
turing process, producers also have a con- 
siderable stake in this problem. No doubt, 
companies other than Mr. von Bergen’s 
have similar troubles with paint wool. Cer- 
tainly a part of their cost is reflected back 
to the grower in “lower prices for wool 
marked with a non-scourable branding 


fluid. 


To help solve this difficulty and also to 
improve the marketability of wool, the re- 
search work was initiated early in 1942. 
It was soon recognized that the desired 
fluid had first to withstand the combined 
rigors of rain, snow, immersion in streams 
and sheep dips, sunshine, dust storms, and 
physically harsh treatment such as rubbing 
against bushes, trees and other sheep. 
Passing these tests, the fluid would not be 
practical unless it could be removed from 
the wool during the normal manufacturing 
processes. Wool is customarily given a hot, 
alkaline, water bath at least once during its 
processing. Thus the ideal material was 
one that would not survive such a treatment 
but would wear like iron in the cold, neu- 
tral, water hazards it encountered under 
natural conditions on a sheep’s back. 


Many materials such as various fats and 
oils, shellac, waxes, fatty acids, casein, 
gelatin and glue were given consideration, 
while mineral oils, petrolatum, paraffin, and 
tars were soon discarded as possible bases. 
The choice of pigment or coloring matter 
posed a much less difficult problem because 
many are available which will do the job. 


Tests Difficult 


One by one the materials that were pos- 
sibilities as a vehicle for the branding 
fluid were discarded as various experiments 
showed them to be impractical. In the 
1942-43 laboratory experiments, lanolin and 
mixtures of it with stearic acid and rosin 
showed the greatest promise. However, 
the tests proceeded rather slowly. For one 
thing there was no way to make quantita- 
tive comparisons between the varied formu- 
la because it was an all or none basis— 
either the fluid scoured or it did not. 
Another problem was the failure of ac- 
celerated laboratory aging processes to 
duplicate actual conditions. An experi- 
mental brand might remain  scourable 
throughout all of the laboratory processes 
of baking, exposure to water, natural sun- 
light or artificial light. In the field, how- 
ever, fluids which appeared successful in 
the laboratory were not always scourable 
after exposure on sheeps’ backs. The rea- 
son for this was not determined but prob- 
ably resulted from extraneous materials 
that impregnated the brands as the sheep 
grazed. 

Correct amounts of pigment or coloring 
matter were found to be extremely impor- 
tant in actual tests. If the amount was 
too little, the brand was not as clear and 
distinguishable as it should have been. On 


(Continued on page 45) 














Kea cock, a little less than half of actual size. 





A Merino ram killed by Kea attack. Note dark wound area on loin. 


Sheep-Killing Bird of New Zealand 


By EUGENE BERTONE 








The Wool Grower has been fortunate in having the opportunity to publish several articles written 
by Eugene Bertone based on his observations and study of sheep affairs in Australia and New Zea- 
land during the past year. He returned with Mrs. Bertone to the U. S. A. on August 14th on the 
Matson freighter, S. S. Sierra. On the same boat were some 600 Corriedale ewes whose importation 
was handled by Mr. Bertone for Ernest and Donald Ramstetter and George W. Lindsay, who run Cor- 
riedale flocks near Golden, Colorado (see separate story.) Mr. Bertone now takes up his duties again 
as associate professor of animal husbandry at the Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins. 








MONG the many animals which prey 
upon and harm sheep, none is more in- 
teresting than the mountain parrot of New 
Zealand. This parrot, the Kea, or Nestor 
notabilis, as the naturalists classify him, 
has gained such a reputation as a killer of 
sheep, that to this very day, no Australian 
zoological garden may import or maintain 
the Kea hen. The only Kea birds in Aus- 
tralia are cocks, and the eggs of this parrot 
have never been hatched in Australia. 
Several scientific studies have been con- 
ducted to determine how much destruction 
the Kea has wrought on the sheep of New 
Zealand. Although it is agreed that the 
damage due to the parrot has been greatly 
exaggerated, there is every evidence that 
the bird has killed many sheep in the past. 
The Kea is so named because of its 
screaming two-syllable call, “keeya, keeya, 
keeya.” It is found only in the South Is- 
land of New Zealand, where even there, 
its numbers have been greatly reduced by 
serious campaigns to exterminate the bird. 
Before 1865, little was known of the par- 
rot, as it is found mostly in inaccessible 
mountain fastnesses during the winter, and 
comes to the lower meadows only during 
summer and fall. In 1867, during spring 
shearing, sheepmen began to notice a pe- 
culiar wound on some of the ewes and 
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wethers which were mustered. The wound 
always appeared on the loin, and although 
many of the lacerations had healed over, 
leaving a scar, some of the sheep were 
badly festered, and several were seen to 
have long sections of the small intestine 
trailing from the gaping sore. Immediately, 
suspicion fell upon the dogs of the region. 
When this suspicion could not be con- 
firmed, it was believed that vandals might 
be responsible. Finally, when Keas were 
observed to peck on slaughter house re- 
fuse, the parrots were suspected. It had 
always been believed that the Kea lived 
only on grubs, seeds, fruits, and other 
conventional bird fare. 

Several mutton carcasses were poisoned 
and laid out on the range where Keas could 
find them. The very next day, Keas were 
found dead close by. This was the proof 
necessary to condemn the parrot, and he 
has .certainly been made to pay for his 
crimes. 

The writer has seen several Keas in 
flight over the foot-hills of Canterbury. 
They look very much like hawks in size, 
although their flight is not so graceful. 
They are olive brown in color, with green 
and red _ speckled feathers. No Kea has 
ever attained the weight of five pounds, 
and large specimens 


measure between 


twenty and twenty-two inches in length. 
Before seeing the Kea, the writer’s concept 
of the bird was that of the eagle in size and 
the ostrich in strength. This picture had 
been fostered by the wild tales of depreda- 
tion laid to the creature. The truth of the 
matter is, that the Kea is no more formid- 
able in appearance than a good-sized leg- 
horn rooster. 

Its one outstanding feature, it seems, 
is the large, sharp, curved beak, useful 
in digging into rotted logs for animal food. 
The writer has seen Keas with beaks al- 
most three inches in length. Although many 
sheepmen were sure that the Kea was a 
very bad sheep-killer, not a single one ques- 
tioned by the writer had ever seen the bird 
at his murderous work. 

The Kea does not build a nest along con- 
ventional lines, but instead, burrows a long 
tunnel from the outer surface of turf on 
the face of a cliff. At the end of this tunnel, 
the female lays her eggs. The young, un- 
like most birds, are hatched out in the win- 
ter, instead of the spring. All rearing of 
the family is done at altitudes well over 
three thousand feet, and 
craggy, crevice-rich terrain. 

Why the Kea turned from the natural 
diet of the South Island terrain to that of 
mutton has never been explained to every- 
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TAYLOR GRAZING FEES UP 
FOR CONSIDERATION ON 
SEPTEMBER 6th 


Mr. Marion Clawson, Director of 
the Bureau of Land Management, has 
called a meeting of the National Ad- 
visory Board Council, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, September 6th. “The purpose 
of this meeting,” his announcement 
said, “is to have a full discussion of 
the appropriation for the administra- 
tion of grazing on the public lands 
as it is related to the grazing fee situa- 
tion. The appropriations bill passed 
by both Houses of Congress for the 
fiscal year 1951 is the same as it was 
in 1950 . . . We anticipate that our 
discussions at this meeting will be 
referred to each district advisory 
board before any definite action is 
taken.” 











one’s satisfaction. It is believed, however, 
that the severe winters of the middle six- 
ties may have led the bird, very curious 
by nature, to examine the refuse left over 
by shepherds who had slaughtered sheep 
on the range. Finding the bits of fat and 
meat satisfactory, the Kea may have turned 
scavenger, tearing open sheep which had 
died on the range. From there to attacking 
live sheep was a short step. 

The mode of attack is quite ingenious. 
Sheep are most susceptible during the win- 
ter, especially if snow has fallen and the 
sheep are bunched together or are having 
difficulty in moving about due to the high 
snow. The Kea may attack singly, in pairs, 
or in armadas of a hundred or more. As 
a rule, the birds flop about on the ground, 
hopping from spot to spot among the 
sheep. Suddenly, the parrot hops to the 
sheep’s back and tries to get a hold on the 
wool. Often the sheep moves and the 
Kea slides off. But finally, the bird secures 
itself on the sheep’s loin, and starts to peck 
on the soft tissues in front of the hip. 
Savagely plucking large bunches of wool 
from the poor victim’s loin, the bird clings 
with all its might. The sheep takes off at 
a high lope, running blindly to escape. The 
animal hits trees and rocks in its path. 
Finally the sheep topples over, exhausted 
and weakened from loss of blood. Other 
Keas, not necessarily killers themselves join 
in the feast, and most of the carcass may 
be consumed. 

There is some evidence to support the 
theory that Keas often kill for the sport, 
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rather than strictly for food. This is borne 
out by the many sheep which have been 
found wounded, but quite alive. In the 
main, however, it is believed that hunger 
motivates most of the attacks. 

Following the discovery that Keas at- 
tacked sheep, bounties were offered in New 
Zealand for the destruction of the birds. 
Wild tales were circulated that Keas had 
driven men out of the sheep business in 
Otago and Canterbury counties. Reports 
appeared in the press telling of losses as 
high as 60 percent of some large hold- 
ings. The mountain parrot became public 
enemy number one. 

Today, only rarely does one hear of a 
Kea depredation. The truth of the early 
attacks has never been confirmed, although 
reliable sources have estimated that at no 
time did the losses exceed four or five 
percent. The remaining mountain parrots 
of today are not treated with the ferocity 
of former days by the sheepmen of the 
South Island, although just the other day 
an Australian wool man told of one in- 
stance where a New Zealand rancher 
would not use red branding paint on his 
sheep, as he feared that the red color 
would attract the Kea. 

In the scanty literature dealing with the 
Kea can be found citations describing at- 
tacks not only upon sheep, but upon dogs, 
and rabbits. There is even one reliable 
story telling that Keas attacked the flesh 
of a shepherd who had fallen over a cliff 
on a wild wintry night to his death. 

Taronga Park Zoo, one of the most de- 
lightful spots in the lovely city of Sydney, 
Australia, has a fine collection of six Kea 
cocks. The writer spoke to Mr. Ernest 
Hargraves, Head Bird Keeper at Taronga 
who has had many years of experience with 
the Kea. Mr. Hargraves finds the parrots 
friendly, amusing and even lovable. All 
of the Keas at the zoo are strictly of a 
vegetarian persuasion, and it is Mr. Har- 
graves contention that the bird has been 
much maligned, especially in these latter 
days. Among ornithologists, the stories of 
the great havoc wrought by the parrot are 
taken with great scepticism, although there 
is no doubt that Keas did kill sheep. 

As the writer left the bird section, Mr. 
Hargraves showed him the bucket contain- 
ing the Kea’s feed. Carrots, sweet potatoes, 
bananas, and apples comprised the fare. 
Indeed, this bland mixture was a far cry 
from the warm, raw, still pulsating diet 
plucked from the loin of a frantically flee- 
ing sheep. 


“Wool is a Natural 
For Fashion” 


RIZES totaling $1,000 in U. S. Savings 
Bonds will be awarded by The Wool 

Bureau, Inc., in a display contest based 
on the theme “Wool Is A Natural For 
Fashion.” The contest is under the direc- 
tion of a committee of women executives 
in the wool textile industry under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Elsie Murphy, president 
of S. Stroock & Co., Inc., and represents 
the first cooperative event they have under- 
taken in this field. 

Awards will go to display directors of 
department stores and specialty shops for 
the 26 best window or interior displays 
featuring the fashion-right qualities of wool. 
All displays will be based on the slogan 
“Wool Is A Natural For Fashion” or an 
adaptation of this theme woven around the 
specific fashion of the garments featured. 

Judges of the contest, which will run 
from now until October 15, will be Lester 
Gaba, display artist; R. C. Kash, editor 
of Display World, and Mrs. Michelle Mur- 
phy, curator of industrial design of the 
Brooklyn Museum. 

Identical prizes are offered for the best 
department store and best specialty shop 
displays. The double list of awards fol- 
lows: 

First prize, $250.00; Second prize, 
$100.00; Third prize, $75.00; Ten honor- 
able mentions, $25.00; all in U. S. Savings 
Bonds. 

In addition to the “Wool Is A Natural 
For Fashion” theme, the displays will fea- 
ture one or more of the four wool per- 
formance qualities which the Bureau is 
stressing in its fall women’s wear program. 
These include wool’s natural wrinkle- 
resistance, trueness of color, ability to af- 
ford warmth without weight, and long- 
wearing characteristics. 

These “big four” qualities may be fea- 
tured by stores in any manner and with 
any wording preferred. All displays en- 
tered in the contest are expected to show 
wool merchandise from any of the women’s 
wear, children’s or infants’ ready-to-wear 
departments or the yard goods department. 
Only displays which have been exhibited 
for at least four days are eligible. 





Hope you're planning to attend the an- 
nual convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association. 
Wyoming, December 
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Wool Market Soars 


Sydney Auction Prices Rise 50 Percent . . . Contracting of 
1951 Domestic Clip Under Way in West 





A September 5th report is to 
effect that $1.00 a pound was paid 
in the contracting of the 1951 
Romeldale clip of A. T. Spencer, 
Winters, California, and that 80 
percent of the Sacramento Valley 
wools were contracted at 75 to 85 
cents, with some choice lots at 
90 cents. 

Contracting in Nevada and Utah 
is also under way. A Nevada clip 
was signed up at 73 cents and in 
Utah, contract figures were be- 
tween 72'2 and 75 cents. 











“QENSATIONAL?” is the word applied to 

wool prices in the opening days of the 
1950-51 series of wool auctions in Austra- 
lia. Bids from the record crowd of buyers 
took the first lot offered on August 28th 
at Sydney—12 bales of greasy Merino—up 
to 142 pence or $1.33 a pound, and 80 
percent of the first 70 lots offered were sold 
well above 100 pence or 94 cents. Top 
for the day was 162 pence or $1.53 paid 
for 8 bales of ewe combings. Altogether, 
a rise of 40 to 50 percent above prices 
paid in the June closing auctions was 
recorded for the day. The average price 
in last season’s Australian auctions was 59.6 
cents and that was 32 percent above the 
1948 average. 

And that was just the beginning. On 
August 30th previous record price at Syd- 
ney sales—178 pence paid last year—was 
broken with the sale of greasy Merino wool 
at 183% pence or $1.73 a pound. 

Chief competitors for the wools in the 
early Sydney sales were British and Con- 





On September 11th, a Dow 
Jones report from London said the 
United States had asked Australia 
“for a high level secret conference 
on wool.” While reasons were not 
disclosed, it was thought by some 
observers that the U. S. might seek 
“the imposition of a price ceiling 
on wool, the acquisition of the 
wool clip by the Australian Gov- 
ernment, abandonment of the auc- 
tion sales system and allocation of 
the clip by quota, with Russia 
getting none.” 





tinental buyers, with Russia reported as also 
taking some good quality 60’s and 64’s 
wool. The offerings were said not to be of 
types interesting to U. S. buyers. 

Effects of the extraordinary advances in 
raw wool prices at Sydney were immedi- 
ately felt in the New York wool top and 
futures markets. They went up the limit 
of 100 points or 10 cents a pound. On 
the 29th wool tops, October, opened at 
803 and closed at 293 and the futures mar- 
ket, October, opened at 225 and closed 
at 215. 

Confusion also arose among wool and 
worsted mills. One New York City cloth- 
ing manufacturer withdrew prices on its 
spring worsted lines, pending more definite 
information on what spring piece goods 
prices are going to be. Generally, worsted 
mills were expected to add another 50 
cents to the price of their spring lines. 

The volume of wool available for the 
Sydney sales was cut by the unprecedented 
floods of northwestern New South Wales 
which hindered transportation (See sepa- 
rate story). 


Contracting 1951 Wools in California 
Numerous contracts for 1951 California 
12-months’ wools are included in the Au- 
gust 29th California Wool Grower. The 
high contract figure was 82 cents for Sacra- 
mento Valley wools, and next was 80 cents. 
Contracts covering a considerable volume 
of Red Bluff wools were signed up at 75 
cents and some other clips in the Sacra- 
mento Valley went at 70 to 72.5 cents. 





GOVERNMENT SHEARLING NEEDS 


In the light of demand for shear- 
lings in World War II, question has 
recently come to the front about cur- 
rent requirements. Answer has been 
given by Garland Russell, Swift and 
Company, as follows: “There are now 
requests out for sizable quantities of 
shearlings for the manufacture of 
aviation boots. This requires % inch 
staple and longer. There does not 
seem to be any interest in the shorter 
shearlings. Apparently the Govern- 
ment will use pile fabric for flying 
suits rather than No. 2 shearlings, as 
they did at the beginning of World 
War II. 
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Sales Here At Home 


in Jur 
in Af 
July, 


bof the 


The Devereaux, Burke & Sheridan clip § 


was sold for 84.64 cents, net at the railroad | 


shipping point in South Dakota. This wool 
was sold in original bags and the price at 


the time of the sale was believed to be | if he 
= 


the highest for range wool this season. 


Up to $2.20 a clean pound was reported |) 
paid for choice graded fine Montana wool | 


at a sealed bid sale in Boston on August 
27th. The 74 lots totaling about 1,272,000 
pounds of Montana and similar wools were 


offered by Wilkins and Company, Ltd. of | 


Denver and Billings, Montana. Other 
prices, all clean basis, said to have been 
paid by 16 successful bidders were $2.10 
for average to good length fine; $2.05 for 
short fine; $1.95 to $2.00 for half-blood; 
$1.70 for high three-eighths and $1.45 for 
quarter-blood. 

Thirty Wyoming clips from Carbon, 
Johnson and Natrona counties were sold 
in the early part of August at 65 to 80 
cents or for an average of 75 cents for the 
500,000 pounds taken. The sales were 
made through the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation at Boston. 

Sales of Texas 12-months’ wool early in 


August ranged from 65 to 84 cents, the i 


latter price being paid for 20,000 pounds 
at Del Rio, Texas. An offer of 86 cenis 
on a Clip of 42,000 pounds was refused 
late in the month by a grower who was 
said to be holding for $1.00. 

Chief interest in the Texas area at present 
is centered in the contracting of fall wool 
at 70 cents a pound—and some growers are 
not interested in that figure. Early shorn 
lambs’ wool was bringing 71 cents. 

Clean costs on 385,000 pounds of wool 
sold at the Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
sealed bid sale during the first week of 
August were estimated all the way from 
$1.72 for the poorer lots to $1.90 for the 
best. 


Farm Price Advances 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
in its July, 1950 review of the wool situa- 
tion, says: 

“Prices received by growers for shorn 
wool have reflected the sharp rise in wool 
prices at Boston since late in April. The 
average price received by growers in July, 
1950, was 57.1 cents per pound, grease 
basis, the highest since October, 1918. 
This compared with 56.2 cents received 
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in June, 53.8 cents in May, and 50.4 cents 
in April. The average price received in 
uly, 1949, was 48.2 cents. Practically all 
of the 1950 spring clip has been sold by 
growers. Considerable contracting in ad- 
yance of shearing took place this spring 
because of the outlook for higher prices. 
Some contracting for the Texas fall clip 
already has taken place. 

“Prices received for the year 1950 will 
average somewhat higher than last year. 
During the last four months, the period 
of heaviest marketings, prices received have 
averaged considerably higher than during 
the same period of last year.” 

Meanwhile, the Boston reporter for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture covered 
the situation quite concisely in his report 
for the week ending August 28th: “With 
the passage of each week, reporting of the 
wool market becomes increasingly difficult, 
offerings are approaching the diminishing 





point, prices are very firm and in numer- 
ous instances one hears of a very high 
clean wool—something a buyer must have 
to complete an operation.” 


Importations 


Wool importations into the United States 
for the first six months of 1950 are esti- 
mated at 397 million pounds as against 
figure being paid for an excellent lot of 
434 million pounds in the same period in 
1949. 


Stocks 


Stocks of apparel wools in all hands in 
the United States on August Ist, including 
the estimated amount of wools in bond on 
that date, as well as all unshorn fall wool, 
represented about 202,000,000 clean 
pounds compared with 231,000,000 one 
year ago and 358,000,000 on August 1, 
1948, the New York Exchange asserts. 





Wool Production Increases 


ae quantity of wool shorn and to be 
shorn this year is estimated at 218,239,- 
000 pounds, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reported on August 8, 1950. 
This is about 1.3 million pounds more than 
was shorn last year and is the first increase 
in wool production since 1942. Produc- 
tion, however, will be only about two-thirds 
of the 1939-48 average. 

Farmers and ranchers sheared about 1 
percent fewer sheep this year than last. 
The average weight per fleece was up 
enough to raise the total shorn wool pro- 
duction above 1949. The estimated weight 
per fleece was 8.15 pounds, the highest of 
record starting with 1909, and compared 
with 8.04 pounds last year. 

In the “native” or “fleece” wool States, 
shorn wool production is estimated at 57 
million pounds with an average fleece 
weight of 7.40 pounds. Last year 57 million 
pounds were shorn at an average fleece 
weight of 7.33 pounds. Production in North 
Dakota is 12 percent less than in 1949 due 
to a lower average fleece weight and fewer 
sheep shorn. Increased wool production in 
Oklahoma is largely the result of a 1.2 
pound higher average fleece weight. Kan- 
sas also shows a marked increase in wool 
production. Elsewhere in the native wool 
States increases or decreases from last year 
are scattered and show no particular re- 
gional pattern. 


Shorn wool production in the 13 Western 
Sheep States (11 Western States, South 
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Dakota and Texas) is estimated at 161 
million pounds, a slight increase over 1949. 


The number of sheep shorn and to be shorn 
is placed at 19,102,000 head, a 1 percent 
decrease from last year. The average 
weight per fleece at 8.45 pounds is slightly 
above last year. Fleece weights are lower 
in Arizona than a year ago, the same in 
California, and higher in the remaining 
Western States.. Shorn wool production is 
up in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
and Oregon, while below last year in the 
rest of the Western States. Wool produc- 
tion in Texas, estimated at 52 million 
pounds, is about the same as a year ago. 
Estimates for Texas and California include 
an allowance for wool to be shorn from 
sheep and lambs this fall. The allowance 
for Texas is 6,215,000 pounds this fall 
compared with 6,872,000 pounds shorn last 
fall. For California this allowance is 
2,387,000 pounds, compared with 2,603,- 
000 pounds last fall. 

The estimates of shorn wool production 
are based on voluntary reports from wool 
producers. The reports for the “native” 
States are collected in cooperation with the 
Post Office Department through the rural 
mail carriers. For the western sheep States, 
reports are obtained directly from owners 
of both range and farm flocks. 








WOOL SHORN IN 1949 AND 1950 


WOOL PRODUCTION 


WEIGHT PER FLEECE! 


NUMBER SHEEP SHORN2 





State and 10-Yr.-Av. 








10-Yr.-Av. 10-Yr.-Av. 
Division 1939-48 1949 19508 1939-48 1949 19502 1939-48 1949 19508 
Thousand Pounds Pounds Thousands 

Arizona............ 3,841 2,669 6a, 30 FB! 552 851 353 
California........ 20,773 14,874 14849 69 7.2 7.2 $3,010 2075 2,050 
Colorado.......... 13,038 9,551 10,544 85 84 9.0 1,585 1,187 1,167 
Idaho.............. 13,902 9,600 9,400 96 96 10.0 1,458 1,000 940 
Montana.......... 26,000 15,108 14,084 9.2 8.9 94 2824 1,697 1,493 
Nevada...........- 4,889 3,336 8354 84 80 82 585 417 409 
N. Mexico........ 14,430 10,796 10,754 8.1 8.2 8.4 1,800 1,319 1,282 
Oregon............ 10,336 5,207 5,366 88 8.2 8.6 1,172 635 624 
S. Dakota........ 11,674 5,928 5,667 838 8.3 8.5 1,406 715 663 
| i 73,541 52.415 © 52,182 5 OF 8.0 7.7 9,581 . 6555 6,760 
i Saeed 15,795 10,690 11,104 9.1 8.6 9.2 1,741 1,243 1,207 
Washington..... 4,652 2,909 2,867 9.2 8.9 9.2 507 328 313 
Wyoming......... 27,969 17,285 167s 696° 8.7: 102 Teel 1,782 1,841 
Western........... 240,840 160,363 161,496 8.3 8.3 8.5 29,067 19,254 19,102 
Other States.... 89,344 56587 56,743 7.3 7.3 7.4 12,269 7,718 7,670 
UB.2 2 330,184 216,950 218,239 7.99 8.04 8.15 41,3886 26,972 26,772 


1For Texas and California the weight per fleece is the amount of wool shorn per sheep and lamb during 


the year. 


2includes sheep shorn at commercial feeding yards. 


3Preliminary. 








ESTIMATES FOR UNITED STATES (THOUSAND POUNDS) 





Year Shorn Pulled Year Shorn Pulled Year Shorn Pulled 
1986 353,211 66,200 1941 887,520 65,800 1946 279,919 61,300 
1987 856,078 66,200 1942 388,297 66,700 1947 252.789 56,600 
1988 359,925 64,500 1943 378,848 65,200 1948 288,924 46,600 
1939 361,689 64,500 1944 338,318 73,500 1949 216,950 36,400 
1940 872,014 62,000 1945 807,949 70,500 1950 218,239 
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The August Lamb Market 


NE noticeable feature of marketing ac- 
tivities, especially during August, has 
been the heavy demand for breeding ewes. 
Many orders on the markets have had to 
go unfilled and many of the ewes shipped 


menced at Denver the latter part of August. 
High dressing lambs, grading choice, sold 
there during the week ending August 26th 
at $27.25 to $27.75. At the Ogden (Utah) 
market, spring lambs from the summer 


ranges also began to arrive in large numben 
the same week. Choice, closely sorted 87. 
to 93-pound trucked-in Utah lambs with 
“bloom” sold there at $27 to $27.25 the 
(Continued on page 34) 








to the country are short-term or broken- 
mouth offerings that would in previous 
years been routed into slaughter channels. 


Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


———— 




















Another feature of the August market has Total U. S. Inspected 1950 1949 | 
been the scramble for feeder lambs, with Slaughter, First Seven Months ..............-...c0-se-sses00--- 6,632,270 6,540,243 | 
occasions where the top on feeders has ex- Week Ended Aug. 19 Aug. 2 i 
ceeded the slaughter lamb top. Declines 
in dressed lamb prices early in the month Slaughter at 32 cemters .....c---esenceeeeeeccceeeeeenee 193,468 202,555 
forced live lamb prices downward. They Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring) : 
strengthened somewhat later in the month Good cel ase RnR $26.90 $23.55 
with a moderate improvement in the Medium and Good ...............---.--sssssseesseeeeeeeeeesees 25.15 21.50 | 
dressed market. New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices 

Choice, 40-45 pounds . 51.90 51.20 
Slaughter Lambs Good, 40-45 pounds ............. 50.40 49.70 

Good and choice spring slaughter lambs Federally Inspected Slaughter—July 

sold during the month at various markets 
mostly in a price range of $25.50 to $29.50, Cattle ..........-eeeesseesesceecseececseeeeeeeeeeneeenennneenenneeeneeeees 1,070,104 1,090,467 
A $30 top was reached at Fort Worth the — sevosenverenacenvevesenvansodnseunssasnracsstweccnecsennassnsnacsenestsees P Ropes ‘ SOLA 
first week of August. The heavy run of SOO ogg eS 976-26 | 
milk fat lambs from Colorado ranges com- 








"145% LAMB CROP 
MARKETED!” 


—Reported by 10-Year Purina Feeders, 





CURRAN 
SHEEP 

\ COMPANY, 

' HAGERMAN, 
IDAHO 


Martin E. Curran and partner, Candido Elorriaga, 
shed lamb near Hagerman, Idaho. Like other promi- 
nent sheep raisers, they feed Purina Range Checkers, 
because they want results like big lamb crops, heavy 
wool clip, low ewe loss and lots of milk for heavy 
sale lambs. Curran says, “We like Purina Range 
Checkers... have had no trouble this year and in’49, 
the year of the big storm, we lost only 6 ewes.” 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver ¢ Kansas City 





¢ Omaha -° 


pe 





It’s the opinion of sheep raisers all over the West who are 
switching to Checkers that they can do a top condition- 
ing job the Purina Way. Range Checkers contain a blend 
of protein, carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins to cor- 


rectly supply the nutrients often 
lacking in range grass and hay. 


This year feed Purina Range Checkers to 
your ewes before lambing. And the price is 
right! Better see your Purina Dealer soon. 


Pocatello 





MM! VARIETY | Makes a Big Difference 
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Minerals for Range Sheep packaged 


in 3 convenient forms... 


No matter what your particular feed- 
ing practice is, you’ll finda MoorMan 
Sheep Minerals that just fits it. 


1. BLOCKS—handy-to-handle 50-lb. 
size. 

2. BLOCKETTES—easy-to-place 5-lb. 
size. 

3. GRANULAR—that “stays-put” in 
wind and rain—in 50-lb. bags for 
easy handling. 


The ingredients in each form are the 
same—13 balanced minerals accu- 
rately proportioned with each min- 
eral range sheep are known to need. 


1 cent a Day for 7 Ewes 

You'll find MoorMan’s Minerals for 
Range Sheep so well balanced—so 
complete, including even the trace 
minerals, and so highly concentrated 


that it supplies 7 ewes with ail the 
minerals they need for less than 1 
cent a day. 

Your MoorMan Man will be glad 
to help you pick the mineral form 
that will best suit your own feeding 
method. If a MoorMan Man does 
not call on you regularly, write or 
wire Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. kg, 
Quincy, Ill. 


SPECIAL MINERALS ARE AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR ALKALI AREAS—fort- 
ified with vegetable protein for 
added palatability—contains less 
salt. Made especially for alkali 
areas where abundance of salt or 
alkali in water and grass kill desire 
for other essential minerals. 


MoorMans 


(Since 1885) 


MAKERS OF PROTEIN AND MINERAL CONCENTRATES FARMERS AND 
RANCHERS NEED, BUT CANNOT RAISE OR PROCESS ON FARM OR RANCH 
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We have 76 kinds of 
lamb and mutton to sell! 


a 


Carcasses of lambs and sheep bought 
by Armour are sorted into Armour 
Star, Banner and Crescent grades. 
Each grade is divided into several 
weight groups, giving us as many as 
76 different classes of lamb and 
mutton to sell. 

Consuming markets vary in demand 
for meat. Through our careful sorting, 
we are able to sell each dealer just the 
grade and weight of lamb he needs 
to satisfy his customers. 

Careful distribution of the meat 
supply enables us to get every cent 
of value possible from each carcass. 
And as you know, carcass values are 
reflected in the prices you receive for 
live animals. 

The sorting of lamb and mutton 
into many different classes, and careful 
movement of each class to its best 
markets is just one of many processing 
and distribution services performed 
for you by Armour and Company. 


PS, —Specify Armour Star grade 
when you want the very finest lamb. 
Armour Banner and Armour Crescent 
are excellent values, too. 


ARMOUR 





AND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES 
UNION STOCK YARDS + CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


week ending August 26th. Numerous lo 
of good and choice lambs sold at Ogden 
the first two weeks of August from $26.65 
to $27.25. Carload lots of good to choice 
Washington spring lambs sold at South § 
Paul during the first two weeks of Augus 
mostly from $28.50 to $29. 

Medium and good lambs sold on the prin. 
cipal markets during August largely from 
$23.50 to $27.50, with cull to medium 
kinds at $15 to $24. 


Feeder Lambs 


With a strong, active market for feeder 
lambs during August, good and choice 
kinds sold mostly from $26 to $28; medium 
and good kinds brought largely $22 to $25, 
At Omaha two loads of good and choice 
75- to 78-pound Idaho spring feeder lambs 
sold at $28.25 during the week ending 
August 26th and there were good and 
choice native and western feeders on that 
market the same week selling from $26.50 
to $28. 


Ewes 


Most good and choice slaughter ewes 
brought $10.50 to $14 during the month, 
with cull to medium kinds at $5 to $11. 

Good and choice yearling breeding ewes, 
in heavy demand, sold during August at 
$24 to $29. The $29 price and also $30 
was paid for choice breeding ewes at 
South St. Paul during August. Bulk of the 
good and choice short-term to solid-mouth 
breeding ewes, as well as some two- and 
three-year-olds, sold during August from 
$12 to $16.50. 


Contracting and Country Sales 


The following early August sales and 
contracts in Montana are reported by the 
First National Bank, Great Falls: 

August 8th, Browning area, 6,000 mixed 
blackfaced lambs, for delivery beginning 
August 15th, 24 cents; plus 10 cents per 
head. These are Washington raised lambs 
and will go out weighing around 90 
pounds, a good many of which will be fat. 

August 8th, Browning area, 750 white- 
faced yearling ewes, for delivery out of 
the wool, $28.50 per head. 

August 9th, Armington area, 1,325 white- 
faced yearling ewes, out of the wool, for 
delivery September Ist to 20th, $28 per 
head. 

August 9th, Armington area, 900 white- 
faced ewe lambs, fall delivery, 27 cents. 

Other contracts and sales as reported 
by the “California Wool Grower” are as 
follows: 
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it Will Pay 
You to Use the 


SIOUX CITY 


The Sales 








STOCK YARDS As 


Department 
In Your 


Livestock 


Thousands of Other Producers Do! 


THE SIOUX CITY 
STOCK YARDS 








Lakeview, Oregon, 1500 crossbred lambs 
contracted about August Ist at $24.75 per 
hundred, f.o.by shipping point, with de- 
livery starting August 14th and estimated 
to weigh 80 pounds coming off the sum- 
mer range. 

Whiteface ewe lambs, Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, reported August 15th, 29.5 cents 
per pound, f.o.b. shipping point. 

One hundred yearling ewes, Susanville, 
California, $30 per head, delivery latter 
part of August; also 3-year-old ewes $25 
per head. 

August sales of feeder lambs in Texas 
are reported at 26 cents per pound. 


Wholesale Dressed Prices in New York 

Good to choice 45- to 55-pound lamb car- 
casses sold from $50 to $53 the first week 
of August; $49 to $54 the second week; 
$48 to $52 the third week and $48 to $53 
the fourth week. 





Lamb Featured on 
Airline’s Menu 
HE National Wool Growers Association 
has received a letter from Mr. Garland 
Russell, Swift and Company, Chicago in 
which he advises, “I am sending you the 
menu on the United Airlines Flight 612, 
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from Denver to Chicago, August 12th, on 
which roast leg of spring lamb was fea- 
tured. This is the first time that I have 
been served lamb on an airline. The plane 
was full. I asked the Hostess if she would 
keep an account of anyone who objected 
to or did not eat lamb. No one made ad- 
verse comment. There was one person who 
did not eat his serving of lamb, but did 
so without making any remarks. Believe 
this is a sample of the way lamb is ac- 
cepted when people are given the oppor- 
tunity to eat it.” 





Australia May Export 
Frozen Lamb 
CCORDING to information reaching the 
National Wool Growers Association of- 
fice, permission has been granted’ by the 
Australian Meat Board for the exportation 
of 1,000 long tons of meat to hard cur- 
rency areas before September 30, 1950. 
The opinion is that most of this will be 
frozen lamb and most of it will come to 
the United States. This is a small quantity, 
however, and it is also felt that it will have 
no effect on the market for fresh lamb 
in the United States. 
To get some idea of the landed cost of 
top grade lamb from Australia and New 


Zealand, we have the following informa- 
tion: The British price, f.o.b. New Zealand, 
for top grade lamb is $14.50 per hundred 
in American currency. To this must be 
added $3.50 for ocean freight and insur- 
ance and $3.50 for duty, making the British 
price equivalent to $21 American money, 
duty paid to New York. To this would be 
added unloading, storage charges and 
shrinkage which would add about $2 more. 
There is ample difference between prices in 
the U. S. and England to make importation 
of lambs attractive. : 





Idaho’s Midyear Meeting 


DAHO growers gathered from all parts 

of the State in Twin Falls, the evening 
of the Filer Ram Sale, August 2nd, to have 
dinner together and talk over association 
and industry affairs. President Andrew 
Little, after reviewing association activities, 
talked briefly about the wool situation 
created by the trouble in Korea. Vice 
President John Noh and Secretary J. M. 
Jones of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation talked about Federal land and range 
problems. E. F. Rinehart, extension, ani- 
mal husbandmen,- spoke briefly, and R. S. 
Blastock gave the ram sale report. 
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Action Against Grazing 
Trespassers Stepped Up 


CTIONS against trespassers within graz- 


ing districts administered by the Bureau ; 


of Land Management, Department of the 
Interior, have been increased during the 
past year as precautionary measures against 
overgrazing the land, Secretary of the In- 
terior Oscar L. .Chapman reported on 


August 24, 1950. 

Reports from five western regions of the 
Bureau of Land Management for the fiscal 
year 1950 show that formal action has 
been taken on a total of 105 grazing tres- 
pass cases. Collections amounting to more 
than $14,000 resulting from these actions 
were placed in the U. S. Treasury. Many 
corrections resulted from warnings, thus 
not requiring formal charges. 





for long or short feed. 


connections on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Office: 924 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 


STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


Feed and Rest 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination 
beyond Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of 


CAPACITY: 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Lecated on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 











SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Conventions and Meetings 


September 21: Business, Meeting, Wyoming Wog 
Growers Association, Casper, Wyoming. 


November 1-3: Oregon Wool Growers Associg. 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 


November 2-3: California Wool Growers Asjo. 
ciation, San Francisco, California. 


November 8-9: Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association, Belle Fourche, South Dakotg, 


November 9-11: Washington Wool Growers A, 
sociation, Yakima, Washington. 


November 12-14: Idaho Wool Growers Associo. 
tion, Pocatello, Idaho. 


November 20-22: Texas Sheep and Goat Raiser; 
Association, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


November 27-28: Colorado Wool Growers Asso. 
ciation, Denver, Colorado. 


November 28-30: Montana Wool Growers Asso. 
ciation, Billings, Montana. 


December 4: Business Meeting, Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association, Casper, Wyoming. 


December 5-8: National Wool Growers Associa. 
tion, Casper, Wyoming. 


January 8-10, 1951: American National Live. 
stock Association, San Francisco, California. 


Ram Sales 


September 11: Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Lake- 
view, Oregon. 








live stock on the Omaha market. 





WM. R. SMITH & SON — at OMAHA 


A name that has enjoyed an enyiable reputation in the sheep business 
for 40 years—is now associated with RALSTON LIVE STOCK COMMISSION Cco., 
a firm well known for their ability and experience in handling and selling 


CHARLEY COYLE (most of you know him well) heads the Sheep Depart- 
ment and your shipments will continue to receive the personal attention and 
service that he has given sheepmen for years and years. 


Write or wire for market information at any time—address either: 


Chas. E. Coyle or Ralston Live Stock Commission Co. 
STOCK YARDS STATION — OMAHA 











COMPETITION 


Packer buyers, Order buyers, and 
Feeder buyers from all parts of the 
country are daily purchasers on the 
Ogden Market. 

Active, competitive bidding from 
these sources assures the highest prices 


obtainable for your livestock. 


Next Time — Try 


OGDEN 





+ LK 


Sep 19: 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


September 19-20: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 
Wyoming. 


Idaho Purebred Sheep Sale, 


September 23: Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, Idaho, 


September 26: Wyoming Purebred Columbia 
Association’s Range Ram Sale, Rawlins, Wyoming. 


September 29: Mont 





r 
Montana. 


October 5: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 


October 13-14: National Columbia Show & Sale, 
Minot, North Dakota. 


November 13: 1950 Columbia-Suffolk Sheep Sales, 
Ogden, Utah. 
Shows 


September 29-October 8: 
Show, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock 


October 6-14: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, North Portland, Oregon. 


October 27-November 5: Grand National Live- 
tock Exposition, San Francisco, California. 


November 11-15: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 


November 13: 1950 Columbia-Suffolk Sheep Sales, 
Ogden, Utah. 


November 25-December 2: International 
stock Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 


January 12-20, 1951: 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 


January 12-20, 1951: 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 


Live- 
National Western Stock 
National Western Wool 


January 26-February 4, 1951: Southwestern Ex- 
position and Fat Show Show, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
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a Ram Sale, Miles City, 
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From Our National 
President 


T has always been my understanding that 

“a friend in need is a friend indeed” 
and “to know your true friends, let mis- 
fortune strike and you would soon learn 
who they were.” 

From where I stand, “fortune” would be 
a better word for it. You have all been so 
wonderful in cooperating in every way, 
and it is because of a splendid, united crew 
that we are accomplishing what we are. 

Those of you—(and who isn’t?)—who are 
working on our program “Make It Yourself 
-With Wool,” realize each year how many 
more are accepting the contest as one of 
the finest things available to our young 
women—and you may be individually proud 
to have shared in making such a fine con- 
test available. 

Miss Mary North of The Wool Bureau, 
Inc., has spent a very busy summer “visit- 
ing” each of our States, as well as several 
who do not have auxiliaries. I feel she has 
helped us a great deal and certainly ap- 
preciate all the support and cooperation 
you have given her. She was generously 
sent to assist us, giving suggestions where 
needed, and endeavoring to unify our pro- 
grams—to get each State, as far as prac- 
tical to follow the same pattern in its con- 
test. For, after all, our “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” contest is growing so fast— 
new States coming in each year—that it is 
so very necessary that our routine and 
procedure be clearly outlined to avoid con- 
flicts, discouragement and embarrassment. 
Let us continue to keep our heads level and 
know that we can expand with the growth 
of the contest and thus help our industry 
in this fine way. 

Coming home on the train from our last 
National Convention, I was unhappy to 
learn that our contest was placing a heavy 
financial burden. on: the States, surpluses 
were being used up, and the States were 
all wondering how they could carry on. 
The National could get by with the help 
of The Wool Bureau, Inc., but what could 
the States do to make money? I finally 
concluded we might help the States a little 
through’ a national effort and at the same 
time promote the use of our products. So, 
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I designed the sticker which was mailed 
out to you or your husbands, asked our 
Executive Board’s permission to have the 
stickers made. Now I am most happy to 
report that the response has been so fine 





Rules for “Queen of 


HIS year two more divisions have been 

added to the Queen of the Woolies 
contest to afford an opportunity for more 
members to enter in the grand parade at 
which time some talented member will be 
crowned Queen for 1951. There will be 
prizes given in each division, and we hope 
that equally twice as many members as 
last year will enter the contest. 

This contest is designed for the members 
of the National Wool Growers Auxiliary 
each year to inspire young women in home- 
sewing and to encourage the school girls 
and young homemakers to enter their 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool’ contest 
which the Auxiliary sponsors jointly with 
The Wool Bureau, Inc. 


Garment Division 
1. Entries limited to members of the 
Auxiliary. 
2. Garments to be made of 100% wool 
materials. 


3. Covers any garment—formal, house- 
coat, informal dresses, suits or coats. 


4, Garment to be made by member, and 
modeled at the National Convention, 
Casper, Wyoming. 


5. Workmanship to count only in case 
of tie. 


Accessory Division 


1. Rules same as above, and to include 
all accessories: millinery, pocket 
books, gloves, etc. 


Family Division 
1. Rules same as above, EXCEPT that 


male member (or friend) of family 
must escort the auxiliary member 


that I am sure the stickers will do more 
good in promotion than they cost, besides 
the fact that the States will share, in pro- 
portion to their contributions, in a fine 
profit of donations received. 

To date we have donations totaling 
$1160.00. The stickers cost us $270.00. 
If you wish more stickers for your use, 
please ask me.—Mrs. Clell Lung 


Important Notice: 


My new address is: 723 South 10th St., 
Yakima, Washington. 





the Woolies’’ Contest 


during the modeling of her garment 
and wear any chosen garment or ac- 
cessory made by the auxiliary mem- 
ber, such as lounging robes, sport 
shirts, smoking jackets, etc. 


Prizes to be given in each division will 
be announced later. Queen of the Woolies 
for 1951 will be chosen by the board of 
judges, who will be announced at a later 
date. 
years chairman of contest. 


Queen of the Woolies 1950 
Mrs. Mike Hayes, Chairman 
Denver, Colorado 


This year’s winner will be next 





State News 
OREGON 


HE Oregon Ram Sale held in Pendleton 
on August 11 was a very successful 
one. The rams brought a good price and 
Mr. Paul 
R. Quimby, of Halsey, Oregon, donated a 
ram to the Women’s Auxiliary of the Ore- 


the sale moved along rapidly. 


gon Wool Growers. It was auctioned off 
and, including donations from several wool 
growers, we realized over $1500. 

We had the pleasure of having Miss 
Mary North of The Wool Bureau, Inc., 
New York City, attend two special meet- 
ings in our State. These meetings were 
held at Pendleton and Baker. Miss North, 
during these meetings, stressed the necessi- 
ty and importance of the “Make It Your- 
self—With Wool” contest in a wool promo- 
tion program. 

—Mrs. Peter Obiague, President 
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TEXAS 


OLANDA Ellis, 15-year-old 4-H Club 

girl of Plainview, Texas, went home 
from the annual Texas 4-H Club Round-Up 
at College Station, June 13th, with a blue 
ribbon for making and modeling the best 
wool garment in the State 4-H Dress Re- 
view. A $100 Savings Bond was presented 
to her by the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association. 
Mrs. T. R. Spence, auxiliary member, Col- 
lege Station, made the presentation at the 
conclusion of the dress review program. 

Miss Ellis is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmo Ellis. Her mother is a former 4-H 
member and during her school days won 
many honors, including a college scholar- 
ship won in State-wide competition. 

Here is Yolanda’s story on how the prize 
winning garment came into existence: 

“My grandmother had a coat which I 
had always liked. She gave it to me to 
make part of my dress review garment. 
My father owned a pair of all-wool gabar- 
dine trousers which matched the _back- 
ground of the plaid coat. He gave them 
to me and from the trousers I made the 
skirt for the two-piece suit. 





OLUMBIA SHEEP 
“The All-American Breed” 


Try Columbia Rams for more profits from 
commercial flocks. 
FREE literature, write 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, 301 Black Building, Fargo, N.D. 




























ANNUAL SALE 


of 
Approximately 
250 RAMS 
250 EWES 


Drafted from the 


COLUMBIA TARGHEE 
RAMBOUILLET 
Flocks of the 


U. S. SHEEP EXPERIMENT STATION 
and 


WESTERN SHEEP BREEDING 
LABORATORY 


Dubois, Idaho 
10 o'clock a.m., Sept. 28, 1950 


Sale list of rams upon request about 
September 1. 
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“I will get lots of wear out of my cos- 
tume, for it can be used for church, town, 
school or for informal wear. The skirt and 
coat can be worn separately and with other 
garments.” 





Miss Yolanda Ellis, Plainview, Texas, in her 
prize-winning outfit. 


Miss Ellis chose a brown blouse of wash- 
able rayon crepe to match the brown in 
the plaid. She added color to the costume 
by using orange and yellow ties at the neck 
of the blouse to match the flecks in the 
coat. The total cost came to $5.95. Her 
accessories included tan leather gloves 
which she made. The same was true of 
the brown leather bag and her hat was 
made from an old tan felt. She trimmed 
the hat with pipe cleaners which had been 
dyed orange and yellow to match the ties 
on the blouse. 


—Courtesy Texas Sheep and Goat Raiser 


MONTANA 


ISS Mary North, representative of The 
Wool Bureau, Inc., New York City, 
recently visited Montana for a series of 
special meetings with members of th 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Montana Wog| 
Growers Association in connection with the 
Fourth Annual “Make It Yourself—Wit 
Wool” home sewing contest. Mrs. W. |, 
Barrett, president of the auxiliary, arranged 
for the meetings and accompanied Mis 
North on the tour. The first meeting was 
held at Billings on July 20th with repre 
sentatives from the county extension ser. 
vice in attendance as well as members of 
the auxiliary. The second meeting was held 
in Bozeman with auxiliary members repre. 
senting seven counties present. Miss North 
had met the members of the State Extep- 
sion Service and home economics depart. 
ments of the college and high school and 
agricultural specialists in Bozeman prior to 
the meeting. The last meeting was held 
in Great Falls on July 22nd, and Mr, 
Everett E. Shuey, secretary-treasurer of the 
Montana Wool Growers Association, met 
with the auxiliary members at this time, 
Miss North contacted the local retail stores 
of the cities she visited and much was 
gained from this tour. The auxiliary greatly 
appreciate the effort put forth by Miss 
North and wish she could spend more time 
with us. From all appearances there will 
be the largest number of entries this year 
the State has had. This year’s contest offers 
sO many more interesting subjects and is 
so well planned.—Mrs. W. L. Barrett 


UTAH 


T a luncheon meeting at the Ambassa: 
dor Hotel, in Salt Lake City, August 
14th, Mrs. Sterling M. Ercanbrack of Provo, 
president of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Utah Wool Growers Association; Miss Mary 
North, representative of The Wool Bureau, 





Announcement 


COLUMBIA-SUFFOLK BRED 
EWE SALE 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1950 
starting at 10:00 a.m. 
during the 
32nd ANNUAL OGDEN LIVESTOCK SHOW 
Ogden, Utah 
November 11-15, 1950 
* 
For information write to: 
Alma Esplin, Sales Manager, Columbia- 
Suffolk Sheep Sales, c/o Chamber of 
Commerce, Ogden, Utah. 
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Inc., New York City, and local chapter 
presidents and officers, met to discuss plans 
for the 1950 “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” contest. 

Date for the State finals of the Utah 
contest was set as November 29th in the 
Lafayette Ballroom, Hotel Utah, where 
several successful contests have been 
climaxed previously. Plans that are sure to 
appeal to every contestant are being made, 
chief among which will be a streamlined 
Charm School—drills in beauty, posture and 
becoming “hairdos,” makeup, etc. 

Mrs. Uda Hansen of Mapleton, chairman 
of the Lamb Promotion Committee, gave 
a report on plans her committee has to con- 
vince Mrs. Consumer she has a better buy 
in the cheaper cuts of lamb. 

Mrs. Ercanbrack, Miss North, Mrs. Han- 
sen and Mrs. Reuel F. Jacobson, also met 
with leaders of the Women’s Auxiliary at 
Ephraim and Cedar City, Utah. 
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FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


BORDER COLLIE 
SHEEP DOES 


* Will Do the Work of Two Ranch Hands 
* Wonderful Pets for Children 
* Smartest, Most Alert Dog Alive! 
$50.00 either sex—a bargain 
at any pricell! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 





Name 
Address 
City & State 
Sex 


Send C.0.D 











M.O. Baal a 
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_ IDAHO 


mss Mary North of the Wool Bureau 
asked Mrs. Earl S. Wright, President 
of the Women’s Auxiliary, Idaho Wool 
Growers Association, and Mrs. Roy M. 
Laird, Secretary and Treasurer, to go with 
her to Sun Valley to attend a meeting of 
the Fourteenth Annual State Conference of 
Idaho Homemaking Teachers, August 7th. 

At this meeting Miss North and Mrs. 
Wright presented the “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” contest to the teachers and 
asked their interest and help in it. 

In Twin Falls on August 8th, a meeting 
of the ladies of the Magic Valley Wool 
Growers was held at Mrs. C. W. Coiner’s 
residence. Considerable discussion was 
held on the promoting of the “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” contest, also on the 
ways and means of raising money for the 
prizes. 

Miss North explained the new rules of 
the contest and also how essential it was 
for us as wool growers, to interest people 
continually in this contest, and thus create 
a demand for wool piece goods where there 
might not otherwise be one. At the close 
of this meeting delicious refreshments were 
served by the hostess, assisted by Mrs. 
T. C. Bacon and Mrs. J. W. Robertson. 

On August 10th, Miss North, Mrs. 
Wright and Mrs. Laird were guests at a 
meeting of the Blackfoot Chapter of the 
auxiliary. After their business meeting, 
Miss North reviewed the progress that had 
been made over Idaho in our “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” She _ ex- 


pressed a desire that we keep in personal 


contest. 


contact with our stores, schools, county 
agents, newspapers and any other pro- 
gressive organizations to make it the best 
contest possible. 

Mrs. Wright consulted the ladies con- 
cerning the prizes to be given at the elim- 
to what 
their pleasure was concerning the style re- 


ination contests and also as 
view and meetings at the State convention 
to be held at Pocatello in November. She 
complimented Mrs. Henry Kearnes, first 
vice president of the State Auxiliary, on the 
excellent work she was doing getting the 
contest started in her area. At the close of 
this meeting a delicious and refreshing 
lunch was served by Mrs. Verall Smith, at 
whose lovely home this meeting was held. 
—Mrs. E. S. Wright 


Contest Winner Designs 
For Miss Utah 


HEN Miss Utah for 1950 — Joanne 

Hinand of Provo —. takes off late in 
August for Atlantic City to compete with 
some 53 other talented and beautiful young 
women for the Miss America title, she will 
have in one of her luggage pieces a cos- 
tume designed by our own National Sew- 
ing Contest winner, Miss Elizabeth Bryan 
of Salt Lake City. 

Elizabeth, you will remember, won the 
grand prize ($400 scholarship and a $100 
Savings Bond) in the 1948 national contest 
for her coat and in December, 1949, at 
Denver she won a scholarship to the Trap- 
hagen School of Design for her beautiful 
white wool ensemble. 

The costume Elizabeth originated for 
Miss Utah will be worn in the talent di- 
vision of the Miss America contest in which 
Miss Hinand will give an East Indian 
Nautch dance. There are ten skirts of tarla- 
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MAN'S BEST FRIEND 





Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDER COLLIE 








SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


BENNETT, JAMES A. 
Box 181, Logan, Utah 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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tan in the dress, each with a little more than 
ten yards in it. The top part of the cos- 
tume, made of coral silk, is a sleeveless 
bolero, showing midriff. Silver lame was 
used for the wide yolk or collar of the 
bolero. The girdle and arm bands are 
heavily jeweled. Sixteen dozen bells around 
Miss Utah’s ankles, wrists and arm bands 
will make music for her wherever she goes. 
An artificial wig, worn with a gold jeweled 
snood or net and turban of lame and coral 
silk, completes the costume. 

After Elizabeth had enthusiastically des- 
cribed Miss Utah’s costume, we asked her 
to tell us something about her own plans. 
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Self Piercing 
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R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 











SHEEP CAMPS 


12 and 14 Foot... one or two beds 


Builders for over 40 Years 


Wma. E. MADSEN @ SONS 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








CRndbtsa 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 














Miss Elizabeth Bryan fitting the East Indian Nautch dancing costume she designed for 
Miss Utah of 1950, Miss Joanne Hinand. 


“Well,” said our young designer, “In 
January I finish my second year at the 
University of Utah where I have been 
taking a liberal arts course with particular 
attention on clothing textiles. Then I ex- 
pect to go to New York to take advantage 
of the Traphagen scholarship won in the 
national sewing contest last year. That 
course, I believe, lasts nine months. When 
it is finished I want to spend about three 
months in getting practical experience in 
New York before returning to the Univer- 
sity of Utah to get my degree. 

“And after that?” we questioned. 


“Then I’m off to Paris,” said Elizabeth, 
“if my plans carry out. I want to finish my 
designing work there.” 


And we felt we spoke for everyone when 
we wished her the best of luck. 





PROGRESS IN AFTOSA ERADICATION 


The great experiment to eliminate foot- 
and-mouth disease from Mexico, which 
broke out late in 1946, has entered its final 
phase. Whether the big gamble to eradi- 
cate the disease by vaccination will prove 
a success or failure will be known within 
the next few months. The scientists of the 
joint Mexico-U.S. anti-aftosa commission 
are enthusiastic about the possibilities of 
winning the gigantic struggle but none will 
say for sure that aftosa has been wiped 
out in Mexico. The vaccination phase of 
the 5-point Aleman-Garza program ended 
to all intents and purposes early in August. 
From now on the campaign will be cen- 
tered on inspection for any sign of the in- 
sidious disease which 
when least expected. 


sometimes _ strikes 
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Australian Sheep Land in U.S.A. 


























The 600 sheep immigrants shown above have just arrived (August 14th) at Pier 45, San 
Francisco, after a 21-day jaunt from Melbourne, Australia. While bound for the ranches 
of Ernest and Donald Ramstetter and George W. Lindsay of Golden, Colorado, the pier 
was to be the sheeps’ home during the 15-day quarantine period. The picture below 
shows the pens in which the sheep made the long trip under the care of Professor Eugene 
Bertone. Wool Technologist, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, Colorado. 






be é om 
. i hae 
The 56 purebred Corriedales in the shipment go to the Ramstetters: one stud ram 
which cost $500 at the purchase point; five show ewes and 50 lambs eligible for registra- 
tion. The Lindsay part of the shipment includes 542 ewe lambs—mostly Merino-Corriedale 
and Merino-Border Leicester crosses, with a few Border Leicester-Corriedale crosses. 

All of the purebred Corriedales are of Guthrie breeding and about half the ewes carry 
Guthrie blood lines. 

“We hope to accomplish several objectives in a modest way through these ewe 
lambs,” Professor Bertone states. “One, is to produce a lower shrinking fleece. These 
lambs were shorn at nine months of age and average seven pounds of wool, which I 
estimated to shrink not more than 30 percent. We also expect an increase in fleece weight 
over the types bred in this country. Sheepmen in the United States are faced with such 
a difficult problem of finding replacement ewes that this importation may open the way 
for more importations.” 

“The shipment of Corriedales and crossbreds which arrived in San Francisco on 
August 14th,” writes Mr. Ernest Ramstetter, “has been in the making some 15 months. 
Because of the high cost of transportation it has been impracticable in the past to under- 
take a deal of this kind. However, due to the fact that we had confidence in Professor 
Bertone, who worked days, weeks and months on this deal. we were able to put it over— 
and too much credit cannot be given him. Also, we appreciate our neighbor, George W. 
Lindsay's taking the risk with us in getting the sheep into this country. Through his 
cooperation we were able to bring in enough to make the cost of the animals laid down 
not any greater than our stock here.” 


September, 1950 








Experience is Great, 
But SUCCESSFUL Ex- 
perience is Priceless— 
Another Reason to Buy 
BONVUE RAMS! 


BONVUE RANCH 


Hereford Cattle & Corriedale Sheep 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 


“The U.S.A.’s greatest imported 
Corriedale stud cordially invites 
your inquiry or visit.” 








BUY CORRIEDALE BRED EWES FOR GREATEST 
RETURN ON YOUR LIVESTOCK INVESTMENT 


Corriedale sheep are Dual 
Purpose, return two cash 
crops annually—wool and 
fat lambs. 

For free booklet and list 
of active members, write 
to Rollo E. Singleton, Sec’y 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSN. 
100 N. Garth Columbia, Missouri 

















500 HEAD 500 HEAD 


COLUMBIA & SUFFOLK SHEEP SALE 
AT 10 A.M. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1950 
MILAN MISSOURI SALE BARN 


50 Registered Columbia Ewes 
200 Choice Unrecorded Columbia Ewes 
20 Registered Suffolk Ewes 
75 Large Grade Ewes 
20 Registered Columbia Stud Ram Prospects 
125 Yearling and Lamb Unrecorded Columbia 
Rams 
10 Registered Suffolk Rams 
1 Imported English Ram Lamb 


WRITE FOR CATALOG TO 
E. B. Thompson Ranch, Milan, Mo. 


SUFFOLKS 









SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAP 
AT MARKET TIMI 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow, Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 





Nore: The pictures of the Australian Cor- 
riedale shipment are shown through the 
courtesy of the Board of State Harbor Com- 
missioners (California) and the California 
Wool Grower. 
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U.S.D.A. Appraises Sheep 
Industry 


(Continued from page 11) 


Wool Production in Relation to 
Size of Flock 


“More than one-half of the total domestic 
wool clip is produced by sheepmen with 
flocks of 600 or more head, but flocks of 
this size represent less than 2 percent of 
all the flocks in the country. More than 
94 percent of these flocks are in the 11 
western sheep States! and in Texas and 
South Dakota. 


Importance of Public Lands in 
Sheep Production 


“In large areas of the Western States, 
the level and stability of sheep production 
are dependent on the availability to stock- 
men of the grazing resources on the public 
lands used as an integral part of their ranch 
operations. Increasing the forage produc- 
tion on these public lands and on the pri- 
vate lands used in conjunction with them 
will make possible greater sheep and wool 
production. 


Causes of Decline in Sheep Numbers 


“In the western range States, scarcity 
of dependable help and increased labor 





e CONTAGIOUS Ecthyma, commonly known as 
soremouth, is highly contagious. The mouth soreness 
often becomes infected with screw worms. These 
hindrances to feeding result in weight loss and set- 
back that makes the disease very costly. 


Get Rid of Worms 


e FRANKLIN PHENOTHIAZINE in powder, tablets and 


h form 
@ FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES 
e@ FRANKLIN FLUKE KILLERS 


e FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER, the ever popular cop- 
per sulphate and nicotine sulphate treatment - both 


stomach worms and tape worms. Very e 


Franklin Sheep Marking Paint 
Lasts a year. Scours out without injuring wool. Ready to use. 
Yellow 


Black Red Blue Green 


FRANKLIN INSECTICIDES 
FRANKLIN DDT PRODUCTS 
EAR TAGS 
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EAR PUNCHES 
SHOW SUPPLIES INSTRUMENTS 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSASCITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND GILLINGS CALGARY 


Local Druq Store Dealers 


costs, heavy losses from predatory animals, 
and reductions in grazing allotments on 
public lands were the reasons more fre- 
quently given by sheep producers for the 
decline in sheep numbers. In Texas and 
some of the other Southwestern States 
where drought .conditions had prevailed, 
the poor condition of ranges and pastures 
was given as the major reason. In the na- 
tive sheep States? losses from dogs, in- 
creased labor costs and scarcity of labor, 
low returns from sheep as compared with 


those from other livestock, and too much 


other farm work were reasons most fre- 


_ quently mentioned. 


Lamb in a Relatively Favorable Position 


“The small supplies of lamb in prospect, 
resulting because of the great reduction in 
sheep numbers, indicate that the returns 
from sheep raising will be more favorable 
in relation to those from other livestock 
than they have been for several years. 


Trends in Sheep and Wool Production 


“Stock sheep numbers totaling around 
27 million head on January 1, 1950, are 
expected to increase gradually, reaching 
about 33 million by January 1, 1955. An- 
nual production of shorn and pulled wool 
is thus expected to reach a level of about 
310 million pounds, grease basis, by 1955. 







FRANKLIN 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Immunize Your Entire Flock Early and be Safe “ 


Franklin Blood Stopper 
A Deunies that ra) shrinks severed 
vessels ——? issues, drying up é 
the lod ow Gaon ae oe 
hastens andy 
ertop cans. ELASTRATOR 
Scientific castration and 
docking of lambs. No 
open wound. No infection. 
One man safely operates in 
any weather. Special rubber 
ting restricts circulation caus- 
ing parts to atrophy and drop off. 
See Franklin Catalog. “ 











| Pink Eye 


COLORFUL 
CAT. Free! 
Powder Every stockman needs 
In Puffer Tube ence book on 4&4 
Easy to Apply care. Ilustrates and 


treatment of 1n- describes hundreds of 
fections of the eyes helpful items at popu- 
of Get your 
e copy at once. 
Proven Franklin 








formulae. 


Wool Production by Areas 


“Long-time trends in wool production 
and changes in the general agricultur 
economy in various regions indicate tha 
Texas and the eight western Mountajp 
States® are the areas which must be looked 
to for significant increases in wool produe. 
tion during the next decade, somewhat 
lesser increases being probable in the Wey 
North Central States. Elsewhere the possi. 
bilities of significant expansion appear to 
be very limited. 


Capacity for Sheep Production 


“About 37 million stock sheep is sug- 
gested as a level of sheep numbers for the 


economic utilization of the feed and forage 9 


resources especially suited to sheep, taking 
into consideration the probable trends in 
numbers of other species of livestock and 
assuming no change in the numbers per- 
mitted to graze on the public lands. Pro- 
duction of shorn and pulled wool, grease 
basis, from this number of sheep would be 
about 335 million pounds annually. 


Recommendations: 


“Since there is a ready demand for all 
the wool and lamb likely to be produced 
in this country, it is desirable from the 
standpoint of the national economy to en- 
courage some expansion in sheep numbers 
from present very low levels and _ subse- 
quent stability in production by: 

1. Continuing to include wool in price- 
support programs which now have 
become a part of the general agricul- 
tural policy. 

2. Developing and expanding soil con- 
servation and related programs that 
will increase the range and pasture 
resources and enlarge their carrying 
capacity. 

3. Administering the public lands so as 
to insure (a) maintenance of maxi- 
mum livestock numbers within the 
sustained carrying capacity of such 
lands, and (b) stability of operations 
on the ranches using them. 

4. Continued efforts to improve pro- 
duction and marketing practices, in- 
cluding better preparation of wools 
for market to enhance their accepta- 
bility; and to obtain more effective 
control of dogs and predatory ani- 
mals in the areas where they are a 
menace to sheep production.” 





1—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
and California. 

2—Native sheep States are the States where sheep 
are produced mainly under farm conditions. They 
include all but the 11 Western States, Texas, and 
South Dakota. 

3—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, and Nevada. 
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Ancon or Otter Sheep. Note the dwarf legs and deformed feet of the one at the left. Pro- 


fessor Walter Landauer of Storrs (Connecticut) Agricultural Experiment Station, who 
made a study of these sheep, furnished the picture. 


Otter Sheep 


| read with more than usual interest the 
recent account in the National Wool 
Grower of the so-called Otter sheep. I 
remember shearing some of this type of 
sheep during the thirties while I was going 
to school at Storrs, Connecticut. Professor 
Landauer of the Storrs Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Connecticut, 
was studying thoroughly the history and 
genetics of this kind of sheep. The original 
stock for these studies came from Norway. 
These so-called Otter or Ancon sheep were 
very similar to those which were described 
in Massachusetts over one hundred years 
prior to that time. The sheep were dis- 
proportionate dwarfs. The leg bones were 
shortened much more than the other bones 
in the body. This “Otter” condition does 
not show in the lambs unless it is carried 
in the genetic make-up of both the ram 
and the ewe. The Ancon sheep is interest- 
ing but is not a practical type as such 
sheep are partial cripples. Tso Kan Chang, 
working with Professor Landauer, found 
that one toe is likely to be longer than 


the other and the ankles are likely to be 
deformed. The sheep hobble about on 
deformed feet attached to dwarf legs which 
in turn are attached to a somewhat normal 
appearing body. 

The University of Connecticut has dis- 
posed of its Ancon sheep, but there are at 
present two small private flocks of Ancon 
sheep in Connecticut; one is owned by Mr. 
Perry of Collinsville. The picture of these 
sheep shows well how they got their name 


of Otter sheep. ° 
—U. S. Garrigus 
University of Illinois 


September, 1950 


NEW U.S.D.A. INSURANCE HANDBOOK 
FOR FARMERS 
Types of insurance protection for the 
farmer against various accidents for which 
he may be held liable are explained in 
Farmers Bulletin No. 2016, which has been 
published by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. A copy of “Insurance for Farmers” 
may be obtained from the Office of In- 
formation, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


SYLVAN J. PAULY 


Owner 


Rotenone As Fish Catcher 


Rotenone, which controls many insects 
injurious to plants and also some animal 
parasites, is a colorless crystalline chemical 
compound found in the roots of several 
so-called fish-poison plants. One of these 
plants is native to the Far Eastern tropics 
and another to the Amazon Basin and 
the river forests of northern South Ameri- 
ca. 

Since early times people in many tropi- 
cal countries, especially in the East Indies, 
Africa, India, and South America, have 
used rotenone-bearing plants to catch fish. 
Natives of the Amazon Valley crush the 
roots in water and pour the mixture into 
a stream. The fish, stunned temporarily, 
rise to the surface where they are easy to 
catch. To this day certain river bank 


dwellers of the Amazon grow some plants 
of “fish poison” along with their food crops 
whenever they move to a new home. This 
interesting item is reported in a U.S.D.A. 
release entitled “Fact Sheet On Rotenone 


Insecticides.” 


DEER LODGE, MONTANA 


THE 


RANCH 


PAULY 


Breeders of 
Registered and Purebred Rambouillet Sheep 
| Also 
Lincoln-Rambouillet Cross-breds 


“Range Rams Our Specialty” 




















(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


BOT 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


TWELVE MONTHS 








COLUMBIAS 


BARTON. AND SONS, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 


MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 


PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 


THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 


THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 
CORRIEDALES 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 
CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 
HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


* 


MACCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 


POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 


ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 


TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 
BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 


BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 


CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


-NIELSON SHEEP CO. 


Ephraim, Utah 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


PFISTER, THOS., & SONS ' 
Node, Wyoming 


VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 








SUFFOLKS 

BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 

BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 

BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 


BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY...S: E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FOX... FLOYD. T. 
Silverton, Oregon 


FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 


GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 


HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MURDOCK, A. F. & S. A. 
Driggs, Idaho 


NIELSEN & SONS, S. P. 
Nephi, Utah 

PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 


PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 


ROCK & SONS, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 


VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 


WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 

WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 


WINN, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 


TARGHEES 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
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Scourable Branding Fluid 
(Continued from page 27) 


the other. hand, if the amount was too 
much, the scourability was impaired. 


Lanolin Base Proves Out 


First practical field test was begun by 
branding 50 sheep at the BAI sheep station 
at Dubois. But these tests progressed slow- 
ly because of occasional evidences of un- 
scourability while laboratory operations 
indicated the fluids to be completely scour- 
able. A large-scale field test was started 
in the spring of 1947, to be followed by 
a commercial scouring of the branded wool 
in 1948. This was not completed because, 
unfortunately, ordinary paints were applied 
to some of the fleeces by mistake. By the 
spring of 1948, when the second large-scale 
test described earlier was undertaken, the 
lanolin formula* had proved itself to be 
the most durable and scourable. In the 
summer of 1949 the fleeces were sheared 
and after the year’s exposure, the brands 
showed satisfactory durability. The black 
scourable brand was clearly legible—the 
blue, while still distinct, had darkened and 
was difficult to tell from the black—the red 
was satisfactory—the green was a trifle faint 
but a higher concentration of pigment cor- 
rected this fault. Only the yellow had 
blended with dust on the fleece and was 
indistinguishable. 

Although this first lanolin base fluid was 
successful, one defect appeared. In cold 
weather, the fluid stiffened excessively. Use 
of rosin with the lanolin has since permitted 
the use of more solvent so the product is 
now thick enough in warm weather and 
does not stiffen badly in cold. weather. 
Another development in the offing is a 
more fluid lanolin. 

With such experiments proving good 
durability and excellent scourability for 
this branding fluid, a practical and success- 
ful product is a reality. Growers should 
soon have an opportunity to remove the 
paint defect from their wool through the 
use of branding fluids manufactured on this 
formula, Great impetus may be given to 
this needed change if wool buyers and 
manufacturers would consider a premium 
in prices for wools free from non-scourable 
paint. This development could well be 
another step in the advancement of a great 
American industry. 





*The formula: Lanolin, 100 parts by weight, Car- 
bon tetrachloride, 25 parts by volume; and Pigment, 
3 parts by weight. 
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Care of Bitch During Pregnancy 


Be sure to prepare a whelping 
pen or box 10 days before the 
whelping bitch is due. At first 
she will probably ignore the 
box, even sleeping or sitting 
as far from it as she can get. 
But when labor starts, she 
will usually accept this conven- 
ience. For the small breeder, 
a box may be used for whelp- 
ing, but the better system is 
to have a pen (see cut). It is 
important, too, of course, that 
during pregnancy, we keep 
the bitch in peak condition by 
feeding her a good ration. 
Many famous mothers have 
whelped famous sons and 
daughters on a prenatal diet 
of Friskies—a nourishing com- 
plete, dog food. 

NOTE: It goes without saying 
that if any complications arise 
it is important to consult your 
veterinarian. 








When to Worm a Puppy 


Regardless of how well we 
feed them, pups will not de- 
velop well if they have worms. 
Puppies can be wormed as 
early as the third week, but it 
is preferable to wait until they 
are completely weaned at the 
sixth week. The treatment 
should be repeated 8 to 10 
days later, and this double 
treatment given at intervals 
of approximately every twoor 
three months until the dog ma- 
tures. This treatment, proper- 


No. 4 


Authoritative infor- 
mation on the scien- 
tific care and feeding 
of dogs. Published by 
Albers Milling Com- 
pany (a division of 
Carnation Company) 
under the supervision 
of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 
B.S., M.S., D.V.M., 
Director of Research. 


ly given, will-cause no harm- 
ful effects and will permit the 
animals to develop normally. 
For extra assurance of normal 
development, be sure to feed 
Friskies from weaning time. 
Split litter tests have proved 
there is no better ration for 
growing pups. 


Selling a Dog 


Here’s how to get the best 
possible picture for advertis- 
ing a dog: (1) Trimand brush 
the dog carefully, (2) pose 
him in front of a plain back- 
ground which contrasts with 
his own color, and (3) when 
ready to take the picture, mys- 
tify him with a quick-moving 
object some distance away. His 
stance and expression should 
say: “What’s that?” 





“What's That?” 


There is no substitute for a 
skilled veterinarian. But if you 
have any questions on the 
breeding, feeding and care of 
dogs, send them to: Friskies, 
Dept. Y, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
The knowledge of our 50 years 
of experience in animal nutri- 
tion is yours for the asking. 


Friskies Question Box 


Question: What surface is recom- 
mended to give new pups the 
proper footing? 

Answer: A piece of burlap or sim- 


iliar rough material, tacked to the 
floor of the whelping box. 


NO SUPPLEMENTS NEEDED 


WHEN YOU FEED 


uses | Friskies 


50, 25, 10, 5, 2 Ibs. 


© A COMPLETE DOG FCOD °¢ 


A FRISKY DOG IS A HEALTHY DOG 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending August 22nd. 


ARIZONA 


Hot and dry most of State. Majority of range 
in good condition, with livestock showing benefit 
of lush growth. Drouth continues in northeast and 
west. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures near to below normal in north 
and south coastal areas, well above elsewhere. 
Very light drizzle reported from some north and 
central coastal districts. 


COLORADO 


Precipitation very light in west and central; near 
normal in extreme east. Temperatures somewhat 
below normal; greatest deficiency in east. Light 
frost reported in northern Rocky Mountains. Ranges 
and pastures generally adequate. Livestock very 
good. Soil moisture and irrigation water deficient 
in practically all sections. 


IDAHO 


Warm and dry with little effective precipitation. 
Maximum temperatures reached 100° in lower val- 
leys. Harvest of second crop of alfalfa and fall 
grains gradually drawing to a close. Alfalfa very 
late. Upper ranges arid stock continue excellent. 
Streams still high for time of year. 


Weiser, Washington County 
August 20, 1950 


We've had one of the best seasons in 
many years in this part of Idaho. Good 
rains in June produced excellent range 
forage. The feed, in fact, has been so good 
that it has'not been necessary to use some 
of our camps at all. When it rains, we 
get good feed.—H. B. Soulen 


MONTANA 


e a A LI 





y cool east of Divide; season- 
able temperatures in west. Precipitation light. Crop 
development about 17 days later than normal. 
Soil di with few local 


se5 . + 
ure quate 
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exceptions. Second alfalfa crop about half in. 


Livestock continue excellent on very good ranges. 
NEVADA 


Dry and considerably warmer weather 
vailed, although light showers in Elko County at 
beginning of week. Temperatures rose well above 
normal by close of week. Ranges very dry, with 
several range fires reported. Rain needed badly 
to relieve fire hazard. Near normal 
being harvested. 


pre- 


hay crop 


Winnemucca, Humboldt County 


August 14, 1950 


Summer weather and feed have been 
fairly good for livestock because of the rain 
during June. Lambing yields are from 10 
to 15 percent lower than in former years, 
due to a dry and cold spring. Lambs are 
from fair to good and have been selling 
at about 24 cents in mixed lots. 

Coyotes are again becoming a menace; 
they are increasing in numbers and are 
very mean. We are paying ten cents per 


head on sheep for Government trappers, 


and if they are not more successful, all 
the past work will have been futile. All 
the livestock men should get together to 
see that the trappers continue their good 
work of the past.—Peter Etchart 


NEW MEXICO 


Continued warm and dry in northwest. Widely 
scattered thunderstorms elsewhere with near nor- 
mal temperatures, except unseasonably cool near 
end of week in northeast. Precipitation amounts 
mostly light, except a few heavy showers in extreme 
southeast at beginning of period. Grasshoppers 
damaging third alfalfa crop locally in northeast, 
elsewhere in good condition. Ranges and pastures 
poor in northwest, but elsewhere good to excellent. 


Cattle and sheep good to excellent. 
OREGON 


Much warmer weather mid-week with 
average temperatures above normal. Rainfall con- 
fined to negligible amounts at a few coastal and 
northwestern but 


Livestock good con- 


after 


stations. Ranges drying, stock 


water generally adequate. 
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The Tebbs Family Promote Lamb and Wool 


7 


——s 








Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Tebbs, members of the Utah Wool Growers Association who reside at 
Panguitch, Utah, are proud of the products of the sheep industry—wool and lamb, and be- 
lieve in promoting them in every way possible. One of these ways was to enter a float 
in the Pioneer Parade (July 24th) in their home town, featuring lamb and wool. Two views 
of the float are presented here, one showing the various uses of wool in the Tebbs’ home 
and the other how they practice what they preach by eating lamb—there’s a real roast 
of lamb on the table. A nice piece of promotion work indeed! 
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Pendleton, Umatilla County 
August 2, 1950 

















In this area we have found weather and 


feed conditions to be exceptionally good 


this summer, very much better than in 
the previous two or three years. We've 
been fortunate in having plenty of mois- 


ture. 
Fat lambs have been selling at 23% cents 


per pound and both fine-wool and cross- 


bred ewe lambs at 28 cents. Have not 


heard of any contracts on feeder lambs 

or mixed lots as yet, and do not know of 

any recent sales of yearling ewes. 
—Donald Cameron 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Temperatures below normal; precipitation .13 
inch above. Pastures and ranges making good late 
summer growth, and forage supplies generally 
adequate. 


Rapid City, Pennington County 
August 21, 1950 


Liquidation in the sheep industry here 
is being overcome by some expansion. 
There’s no drastic increase or restocking 
as yet, but most ewe lambs for the first 
time since 1942 will be saved this year. 
New methods of feeding and handling may 
increase sheep numbers by removing some 
of the old hazards. Wool prices, if allowed 
to go high enough, may bring back sheep 
numbers to those of previous years. 

The range here since August Ist has 
been abnormal, since we’ve had frequent 
rains and below normal temperatures. There 
have been a few hoppers, but the alfalfa 
fields are being sprayed to assure a seed 
crop, which looks like an unusually good 
yield. 

Contracts on lambs for fall delivery have 
been made recently at 3- to 5-cent higher 
levels than last year. Comparisons are as 
follows: 


This Year Last Year 
Cents Cents 

i ere 25 22% 

Feeder lambs .................-- 23 20% 
Fine-wool ewe lambs ........ 25 20 

Crossbred ewe lambs 

(whitefaced) ................ 26 20 
WHO TONS + mcrae nrecacacee 24 20 


For fine-wool yearling ewes, $25 has re- 
cently been paid and for crossbred year- 
lings, $28. 

Most of our wool sold at 70 to 75 cents 
a pound.—Otto J. Wolff 
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This is the champion pen of five Rambouillet rams that brought the record- 
breaking price of $610 a head or $3,050 for the pen. The sale was made at 
the San Angelo, Texas, Rambouillet Sale, July 26th; the Nielson Sheep Com- 
pany, Ephraim, Utah, sold the rams to the Peterson Ranch of Brackettville, 
Texas. Shown are Martin Peterson, Adin Nielson and O. D. Dooley, Peter- 


son ranch manager. 


(Photograph by Sheep and Goat Raiser magazine) 


TEXAS 


Only scattered showers with 


weather late in week. Ample supplies of green 


sweep of cool 


feed in north and west, with cattle in good con- 
General rains needed in central and south 
to promote range feed. Goat shearing continues on 
plateau; sheep shearing getting started. 


dition. 


UTAH 


Dry weather continued with temperatures well 
above normal. Widely scattered showers at be- 
ginning of week, but lack of general rain hard on 
livestock and ranges, and fire hazard is increasing. 


Second cutting of alfalfa about normal. 
WASHINGTON 


Warmer, averaging 2° or more above normal, 
except normal in extreme northwest. Precipitation 
continued subnormal in east where little or none; 
above normal in west, except very light in extreme 
Livestock 


generally good. Western pastures improved. 


southwest and lower Columbia Valley. 


Ellensburg, Kittitas County 
August 20, 1950 


Feed and weather conditions are more 
favorable than they were last year. Con- 
tracts on fat lambs have been made at 24 
cents as against 22 last year; on feeder 
lambs, at 23% cents compared with 21 a 
year ago. Contract prices on whitefaced 































crossbred ewe lambs are around 24 and 25 


cents. 


Farmers are buying all the ewes they 
can get, so sheep numbers are not de- 
creasing. It will be an uphill pull now. Let 
us hope that, if we are going to have ceil- 
ings, they will be managed better than 
they were before.—Sebastian Etulain 


WYOMING 


Week nearly normal in temperature and pre- 
cipitation. Freezing and light frost in western val- 
leys. Beneficial amounts of precipitation locally in 
northern half. Livestock good. 


McKinley, Converse County 
August 5, 1950 


Range conditions in Wyoming are gen- 
erally good. We have had a lot of local 
showers—not general, but they have reached 
practically all parts of the State—which 
have freshened up the feed and have made 
our winter forage about as good as it ever 
has been. I was out on the desert about 
a month ago and I have never seen it look 
better. 
then, which means an even more promising 


outlook.—J. B. Wilson 


They have had some rains since 











sth ANNUAL 
CRAIG RAM SALE 


MONDAY, OCT. 2 
Fairgrounds 


CRAIG, COLORADO 


Sponsored by 


Routt-Moffat Wool Growers 
Association 


RICH WINDER, Sales Chairman 
RALPH REEVE, Sales Manager 


Auctioneer: 
COLONEL EARL O. WALTER 
Filer, Idaho 


710 HEAD 120 LOTS 


Suffolks—190 head; Hampshires— 
160 head; Hampshire-Suffolk Cross- 
breds—117 head; Columbias—153 
head; Rambouillets—31 head; Cor- 
riedales—44 head; Cotswold-Ram- 
bouillet Crossbreds—15 head. 


SALE STARTS PROMPTLY AT 
9:30 A.M. 


For catalogue write Craig Ram 
Sale, Box 368, Craig, Colorado. 











EXCELLENT RAMBOUILLET BULLETIN 


The American Rambouillet Sheep Breed- 
ers Association has just published and is 
distributing a well-illustrated and compre- 
hensive book of facts about the Rambouillet 
breed. It should prove especially helpful 
in promoting the breed, in addition to fur- 
nishing members of the association with a 
handy book of knowledge about Ram- 
bouillets. 

Jack B. Taylor is secretary of the Amer- 
ican Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Associa- 
tion and headquarters are at 710 Mc- 
Burnett Building, San Angelo, Texas. 


OUTBREAK OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE IN VENEZUELA 


Several outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease have occurred in Venezuela, accord- 
ing to a July 28th release of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The Venezue- 
lan Government has appropriated about 1% 
million dollars to carry on an eradication 
campaign. The livestock population of 
Venezuela is estimated as follows: Cattle, 
3 million head; hogs, near three-quarters 
of a million head, and sheep at less than 
100,000 head. 
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Quiz for September . 


“What Items Do You Look For In Selecting 
Your Breeding Ewes?” 


Heavy bone, short legs, broad backs, and open faces. 


The selection of breeding ewes is a very important step in establishing a going 
concern. The use of local—acclimated—well-grown and well-bred ewes from surround- 
ing territory is more apt to give consistent production results. 


Breeding ewes purchased from the larger outfits are thriftier, hardier, more uni- 
form and more prolific. The larger outfits have a smaller percentage of lambs and 
naturally the best survive. They are also subjected to rougher treatment and this has 


a tendency to build up livability. 
Regardless of what 


lambs for replacement. 





type of wool one selects, uniformity of breeding ewes and 
the use of uniform rams will help the grower to acquire a uniform string of ewe 


¢* ¢ 


Sebastian Etulain 
Ellensburg, Washington 





Otto J. Wolff 
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My SON, this land I 
leave to you to hold and 
cherish; manage it well 
so that your sons, and 
your sons’sons, may be 
proud to own it in their 
own turn,” 

Those might well be 
words for all men who love the land 
they live on. For deep in their hearts 
they want to keep their land in their fam- 
ily—want to leave every acre to oncoming 
generations in better condition than when 
they received it. 

Country people of today have become 
more dependent on the city; for many 
everyday commodities, for their fun and 
recreation, for much of what is thought to 
be a better standard of living. The city’s 
seemingly “greener pastures” lure many a 
country-bred youngster. 

There is, however, one great inducement 
for a young man to stay with the land. It 
comes from parents who are willing to 
share with their children the management 
of the land; to share the rewards as well as 
the responsibilities. 

Then father and son become real part- 
ners—in their business, in their way of life, 
in their aspirations. The ties of family 
hold firm. Side by side their roots run 
deep into this rich American land. Each 
“partner” is rewarded fairly for what he 
puts into the family enterprise. Each gets 
a fair return for the labor, capital and abil- 
ity which he contributes . . . And he of the 
younger generation sees ahead a clear, 
straight road, and a secure future. 

Our interest at Swift & Company in this 
and other matters of importance to farm and 
ranch youth, is natural. Our business life is 
closely linked with the land . . . and with the 
young folks who will take over the manage- 
ment of land and livestock in the years to come. 


FREE MOVIE FOR YOUR USE! 


now in color 
“A NATION’S MEAT”’ 


Interesting — Informative— Entertaining 
Just re-photographed in beautiful 
natural color 


Swift’s newest film tells the story of meat 
from the western range to the kitchen 
range. Now available to ranch and farm 
organizations, F. F. A. and 4-H Clubs, and 
other groups. 16mm. sound film—runs 27 
minutes. All you pay is transportation 
costs one way. Write Swift & Co., Agri- 
cultural Research Dept., Chicago 9, Ill. 


Martha Logans Recipe fee 
FRANK AND CORN CASSEROLE 


(Yield: 4 or 5 servings) 
1 pound franks Y4 pound aged cheddar 
1 can No. 2 cream cheese cut in strips 
style corn VY x 5 inches 
Place corn in buttered baking dish. Slit franks length- 
wise almost through. Place strips of cheese in slit in 
frank. Press franks into corn so that they are level 


with surface of corn. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) for 30 minutes. 
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Hello Again! 
Well, summer is drawing 
to a close. The harvest 
and heavy livestock 
marketing seasons are 
approaching. And here 
we are again visiting with 
you folks who produce 
the nation’s food. 


As usual, during the summer I trav- 
eled around a good deal and talked with 
many ranchers and farmers. I always 
enjoy that. For, after all, you folks 
who produce livestock and we who 
process and distribute the meat have 
practically the same interests. We are 
both members of the Meat Team. 


I am always pleased when I receive 
letters reflecting this team spirit. Re- 
cently I received one from a man in 
Iowa who puts this feeling into mighty 
clear words. I think you, too, will en- 
joy reading it. 

Dear Mr. Simpson: 

For many months we have read with in- 
terest and looked forward to your very fine 
agricultural ads. We have spent our entire 
life raising livestock and trying to help stock 
men produce meat more sooniede , and 
you people are to be commended on the very 
fine job you are doing in pointing out the 
over-all problems of the stock men. Further 
than that, there are millions of people in this 
country whose daily lives revolve around 
meat and meat products, who never stop to 
think of all the things that take place from 
the time raw feed material is grown until the 
finished meat product is set on the dining 
table. 

Swift & Company has played a very im- 
portant part in the progress of American 
agriculture and the diet of the American 
people and we know that you will continue 
to make worth-while contributions. We are 
looking forward to meeting you some time 
personally because we always like to rub 
shoulders with people that dedicate their 
lives to the things that are worth while. 

That letter warmed my heart. It’s 
the kind of expression that makes us 
all proud to be part of this great live- 
stock-meat industry that serves our 


ountry so well. 
. EM, Simp son, 


Agricultural Research Department 
OUR CITY COUSIN 


Vacation’s over! nmi 
Back to town NH 
Goes City Cousin a 
in September... 
Husky, healthy, 
tough and brown 
From country days 
he'll long remember. 
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To Market... 


Green grow the pastures, the cornstalks grow tall; 

Sleek hogs and fat cattle come to market each fall. 

Brown eggs for Boston, white eggs for New York, 

Dressed poultry and butter, choice beef, lamb 
and pork. 

Whatever you market, Swift's always your friend, 

Competing to purchase the products you send. 


Feeding Cattle for Profit 


by Paul Gerlaugh 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, Ohio 


In October the market 
price difference between 
choice and common 
slaughter steers is twice 
as wide as in May. This 
is due to fluctuating cat- 
tle supply, not changing meat demand. 

he feeder who buys medium or com- 
mon steers in the fall to feed for the 
spring market makes no mistake. The 
man who produces common feeder steers 
does make a mistake . . . Last fall choice 
feeders cost us $43.00 per head more 
than commonsteers (when both weighed 
about 650 pounds). Quality pays the 
producer wel. Lack of quality in feeder 
cattle, due to lower cost per cwt., in- 
variably rewards the feeder who pur- 
chases in the fall, when pastures are 
emptied, and gives his cattle a five- or 
six-month feeding period. Choice feeder 
cattle should be given a choice finish 
and timed for the summer or fall mar- 
ket. They sell well then. 

In an eight-year test, home-grown 
steers, all of one breed (800 to 900 
pounds), dressed 60.3% and yielded 
carcasses grading 76% choice. Simi- 
larly cared for steers of another breed 
dressed 59.6% and yielded 59% choice 
carcasses. However, the lower dressing 
and grading steers saved 115 pounds of 
corn and cob meal in making a hundred 
pounds of feed lot gain. At present prices 
the saving in feed costs was greater than 
the reward for higher dressing percentage 
and carcass grade. 

Market topping ability of feed lot 
cattle is not a safe guide to profitable 
beef cattle operations. ‘Pretty is as 
pretty does”’ is a much safer beef cattle 
philosophy to follow in seeking profit- 
able operations. 


Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILL 
Natrition is our business—and yours 








Paul Gerlaugh 
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Exhibit Your Feeders 
at the 


CHICAGO FEEDER CATTLE SH 
October 26-27, 1950 


The following prizes are offered: 





Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th With 12th 13th 14th 15th 
Carload (20) Yearling Steers $ 70 $60 $50 $40 $30 $20 $20 $15 $10 $10 $ $ $ $ $ 
Carload (20) Steer Calves 100 90 80 75 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 10 10 10 
Carload (20) Yearling Heifers 30 25 20 15 10 
Carload (20) Heifer Calves 30 25 20 15 10 
Grand Champion Carload Steers or Heifers 


Reserve Grand Champion Carload 
The Shorthorn Association also offers $1,500.00 for the grand champion load, if Shorthorns. 


The Hereford and Aberdeen-Angus Associations offer $250.00 for the grand champion load if of their 
breed. All 3 associations offer $100.00 for the breed champion load and also the following prize money 


in each of the breed classes: 


6th 7th 8th 9th 10th 


Carload Yearling Steers $15 $10 $10 $10 $5 
Carload Steer Calves 25. 20 20 15 10 


Carload Yearling Heifers 


Carload Yearling Heifers 


$5,600.00 


For prize list and entry cards, write to the Show Headquarters, Room 118 


Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, or to your Commission man. 


For Higher Prices — For Better Service 


SHIP TO CHICAGO 





